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French educator, on returning from his recent visit 
to this country, delivered an address, in which he 


States has no standing army. I have, it is true, seen 
colonels, but they were in command of normal 
schools. I have even seen a general, but he had 
directed the Bureau of Education.” It does not 
follow that a soldier will make an educator, but it 
does follow that some portion of what one has gained 
in one way can be appropriated in another. 


Imitating Christ is not merely imitating one trait 
or one mode of conduct recorded in Christ’s life 
story. Almost every Christian is ready to imitate 
Christ in one particular or another, as he reads that 
story. How often we hear a man justifying his dis- 
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If we are to rely on a Bible text as the basis of 
our action, we need to be sure as to the text. Many 
a pulpit preacher justifies his sacred work by the 
Divine command, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel,” while he seems to understand that 
command as though it read, “ Come ye from all the 
world and hear the gospel.” Standing in a pulpit 
and expecting hearers to hire seats before that pulpit 
is a very good work in its way ; but it does not meet 
the requirements of the command to go out after those 
who will not come in and listen. The one thing 
ought to be done, and the other not left undone. 


Experience gained in any sphere has a value for 
character in all spheres. Character, in turn, has a 


value for that activity which results in experience. | 


Not every one is good for every kind of work, but 
any kind of work has a value for him who gains ex- 
perience in it, M. Compayré, the distinguished 
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like of his fellow-Christians by the claim that he is 
like Christ in his hatred of hypocrisy! And many an 
| excitable believer insists upon it that his bitter de- 
|nunciation of the ways of those whose course he 
cannot approve, is in the spirit which Jesus displayed 
|as he cleansed the courts of the temple after the 
| manner of a Zealot. Even to live without any fixed 
abode, and to have no regular place to sleep ip, does 
net necessarily evidence Christ-likeness. To be like- 
minded with Christ, one must have the purpose and 
the spirit of Christ in all things. And there can 
beno true imitation of Christ without a share in 
Christ’s life and life-work. 


said: “It must not be forgotten that the United | 
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was not a specialist in any one of the Aryan lan 
guages.” And so, whether it be in matters of politics, 
or education, or medicine, or any other sphere of 
human knowledge or action, we must not be surprised 
to see the first suggestions of new advances come from 
sources outside the ranks of known workers. 





BLAKESLEE BIBLE LESSONS. 


Before the adoption of the International lesson sys. 
tem by the general Christian public, there were 
various plans of Bible study in use among the Sun- 
dayschools of America. There were several series 
of question-books, denominational and undenomina- 
tional, aiming at the study of the entire Bible in due 
time. There were other question-books based on the 
doctrines of the Bible in systematic order, and yet 
others based on the special duties inculcated by the 
Bible text. Some of these question-books were graded 
for pupils of different ages, and many of them were 
designed for use with the Bible as.the only text-book, 
having no helps in the line of uninspired comment 
for those who would study them. Then again there 
were periodicals, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, with 
systematized plans of Bible study, including ques- 
tions, notes, and comments. 

The combined circulation of these question-books 
and periodicals amounted to several millions, and 
the capital invested in their copyrights and plates 
was very considerable. A proposition to introduce a 
uniform plan of Bible study for the entire country, 





One of the sure ways of accomplishing too little is 
by expecting too much. To one who knows men, no 
truth is more patent than the limitations of men o 


measuring their possibilities; but they are like the 
narrow vein of gold-bearing quartz,—very deep down 
they go, but the line on each side of them is a hard, 
fast line of limitation. Other men cover vast fields 
and wide ranges of learning and power, so that, as 
we survey them, their capabilities outrun the horizon 
of our view. But only a few inches or yards below 
this promising surface is a definite line of limitation. 
They are only a thin stratum. Both sorts, and mixed 
sorts, and all sorts, must be viewed and estimated by 
their limitations as well as by their capabilities. No 
power, human or other, can be utilized to the best 
advantage, if we lose sight of the lines of limitation. 
Within those lines of limit any power can be de- 
veloped to unlimited effectiveness and utility. 


A broad outlook is an essential of progress. Re- 
forms usually find their first impulse from outside 


and his work, as he has hitherto known it, he cannot 
fully apprehend the new needs of that work. The 
world moves onward, and he who has moved with it is 
|the one to note the things that are standing still. 


deeply in his rut that he cannot see over it. And 
so he loses his reckoning by losing his sense of rela- 
| tion to his surroundings. Every one is a specialist in 
that which he does best. But one who knows little 
of another's specialty may see just what that specialty 
needs to advance it. “ Bopp was the father of com- 
‘ parative philology,” says Sayce, “simply because he 





power. Some men are so profound that we despair of 


The most zealous worker is in danger sof sinking so | 


which would render these old systems with their 
|property rights valueless, naturally excited oppo- 
| sition from many of their proprietors. But the new 
| plan of International lessons, agreed on by a national 
convention of Sunday-school workers, under a general 
pressure from the Bible-studying public throughout 
the country, prevailed, and practically swept away 
the old systems of study and their accompanying 
helps. And before many years had passed, there 
were more teachers and pupils following the new line 
of study than were before following all the various 
other plans combined. 

The International lesson plan was very simple in 
its main features. A Lesson Committee suggested 
portions of the Bible for common study, leaving it to 
lesson-help publishers to treat those passages in their 
|own way, and according to their own arrangement. 
| The few selected verses might be studied by them- 
| selves, or might be taken as a center of study 
| with several other passages. There was no copy- 
right of the International lessons as a whole. These 
were free to all, to use in any way they pleased. 


| Publishers might copyright their own comments and 





sources. Until one can stand apart from himself helps, but other publishers could have better ones of 


| their own, and copyright them also. The basal plan 
of Bible study was free as light and air. 

‘Within the past few years, the Rev. Erastus 
Blakeslee has arranged a plan of lesson-helps, sorhe- 
what after the style of the graded helps in vogue be- 
fore the adoption of the International lessons; and 
these helps, with some merit of their own, with the 
attractiveness of novelty, and with the aid of vig- 
orous business pushing, have come into some promi- 
nence before the community, although no such 
prominence as was attained by some of the series of 
helps displaced by the International lessons, twenty 
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years ago and more. These lesson-helps, hitherto 
known as “ The Blakeslee Graded Lesson System,” 
are now ‘presented anew under the name of “The 
Bible Study Union Graded Lesson System.” As a 
private publishing enterprise these helps are fairly 
before the public, and are entitled to all the consid- 
eration which the names of their editor, and those 
who commend him and his work, would naturally 
secure. But when presented asa general system of 
Bible study, recommended by the “ Lesson Commit- 
tee of the Bible Study Union,” there is danger of 
their seeming to claim a certain correspondence in 
their basis of adoption with that on which the Inter- 
national lesson system stands, in its scope and catho- 
licity ; and, in view of this danger, the facts in the 
case ought to be clearly in the popular mind. 

If, indeed, Mr. Blakeslee, or Mr. Blakeslee’s Bible 
Study Union, were to recommend to all Bible students 
and teachers a method of Bible study which seemed 
to have advantages over the methods hitherto in 
general use in connection with the International les- 
sons, and would leave this method open to the use of 
all publishers, that would be a fair way of testing the 
relative value of the several methods. When, how- 
ever, no general method of Bible study is recom- 
mended, but the recommendation is limited to the 
use of a series of lesson-helps, on the sale of which 
Mr. Blakeslee, or Mr. Blakeslee’s Bible Study Union, 
is to receive a royalty, the recommendation can hardly 
commend itself as an obviously impartial one. 

Several of the advantages claimed for the Blake- 
slee Lesson System, are equally well suited to the 
International Lesson System, and have already been 
adopted or arranged for in the latter. As the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has now voted to adopt 
a separate course of primary lessons, and as The 
American Institute of Sacred Literatuse, provides 
a series of Outline’ Inductive Studies, running along 
the line'of the International lessons, there is no 
special force in the claim that only in the Blakeslee 
Jeasons can three separate grades of study be secured, 
for the younger, the intermediate, and the advanced 
scholars, in the Sunday-school. The questions for 
“answers in writing,” claimed as an invention of 
Mr. Blakeslee, is an old-time method in connection 
with the lesson-helps of the International system, and 
it is now to be found there. Any other good feature 
of the Blakeslee Lesson System, which commends 
itself to Bible students, may be adopted in connec- 
tion with the International lessons, without paying 
royalty on every lesson thus treated, for the pecuniary 
benefit of Mr. Blakeslee, or Mr. Blakeslee’s Bible 
Study Union. 

Mr. Blakeslee’s lessons have doubtless been the 
means of securing some improvements in the methods 
of treating the International lessons, and in the plan 
of those lessons. The medical faculty is often 
prompted to wise action in a new direction, or to 
more vigorous endeavor in its former course, by the 
popularity of some proprietary, or patent, medicine. 
But a patent medicine does not stand on the same 
footing as remedies open to the public generally. 

An objection made by Mr. Blakeslee, and by Mr. 
Blakeslee’s Bible Study Union, against the plan of 
the International lessons, is that it takes “short and 
detached portions of Scripture” for study, and thus 
goes over the Bible outline in six or seven years. 
But the Blakeslee system now claims to be somehow 
so arranged “ that any child remaining in the Sunday- 
school even so short a period as three years will get 
some knowledge of all parts of the Bible.” How 
this can be secured without the limitation of study, 
in some instances, to short and detached portions of 
Scripture, is not apparent to the average thinker. 
Mr. Blakeslee originally claimed for his system that 
it aimed at the “inductive study of the Bible,” while 

he also announced that he kept constantly before his 
mind, in his plan of study, that “the central thought 


Blakeslee method is now called “inductive and con- 
structive,” although as yet it claims mot to be “de 
structive.” 

There are some very excellent names in the mem- 
bership of The Bible Study Union, as there could 
be a like number of very excellent names se- 
cured in commendation of several of the series of 
lesson-helps in connection with the treatment of the 
Intefnational lessons; but it will hardly be claimed 
that the men and women whose nantes are in this Bible 
Study Union were secured simply for the purpose of 
commending the best method of Bible study to all 
lesson-help writers, and to the lesson-help publishers 
of all denominations. It seems obvious that the 
Bible Study Union is made up of men and women 
whose combined influence goes to sustain a copyright 
method of Bible study, and to secure to a particular 
publisher, or publishing firm, a cash royalty from all, 
in the several. grades of Sunday-school membership, 
who study the Bible in this way. This is all right 
and proper if it be thus understood. But if the 
Lesson Committee of The Bible Study Union be 
put forward as in any sense on the same plane with 
the Lesson Committee of the International Sunday- 
school Convention, in simply giving counsel to the 
general public as to methods of Bible study open 
freely to all, the public might be wofully misled. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Arbitrary signs used in writing and printing are an- 
noying to readers who do not happen to know their 
meaning. Nor is it always easy for such a reader to find 
out the meaning by referring to lists of abbreviations in 
the dictionaries ; for it is a peculiarity of such lists that 
they generally fail to include the particular abbreviation 
you are looking for. A California reader asks for infor- 
mation in this line, as follows: 


Please tell me the meaning of the abbreviation “‘sqq.,” after 
the figures of the references in Lesson Surroundings and Critical 
Notes. Imay be the only reader of The Sunday School Times 
who does not understand it, but I am afraid I am not. 


When a verse or a passage is quoted, and the following 
verse is to be included, the letters “‘sg.,” or “‘seg.,” for 
sequens (“‘ following’’), are often added. If more verses 
than one are to come into the reference, the letfers “‘sqq.,” 
or “seqq.,” for the plural, seqguentes,areadded. This is in 
accordance with the general prineiple of doubling the let- 
ter to indicate a plural, as ‘‘ MS.” for “ manuscript,” and 
“MSS.” for “ manuscripts.” With the same meaning the 
letters “f.” and “ff.,” for “following,” in the singular 
or in the plural, are employed, It would, of course, be 
well if no such abbreviations were called for; but they 
seem to be a necessity, betause of their saving of space, 
rlike “ &c.,” “ etc.,” “ viz.,” and ‘so on. 


There is no gain in tryipg to make the Bible prove 
what we befieve, or would like to believe, by twisting 
the plain meaning of the Bible text, or by denying that 
that text is what itis. Yetthere is a temptation to do 
this very thing in the interest of our favorite reforms, 
and many a well-meaning person has yielded to this 
temptation. Because experience causes us to believe 
that even “ moderate drinking” is not safe for us, we 
would like to find the specific teachings of the Bible 
in favor of total abstinence for all at all times. In order 
to reconcile apparent contradictions on this point in the 
Bible text, it occurred to some that there must be a dif- 
ference between the “wine” that is commended as a 
blessing from God and the “ wine” that is to be shunned 
as a source of evil; and this led to the theory that one 
of these wines must be fermented grape-juice, and the 
other unfermented. This theory was advocated with 
earnestness by very excellent men, including some strong 
scholars; but gradually the force of the arguments in its 
favor was broken by research and close Bible study, and 
now. it is practically abandoned by scholars of all grades. 
Yet there are chonest inquirers who are still in doubt 
about the matter, and who ask for fuller knowledge. 
Here, for example, comes a distinguished clergyman 
with this question, which he probably asks for the sake 
of others, rather than for his own sake; 


Will you kindly state whether there is any authority for the 





of the Bible is redemption in Christ.” This calling 
_ of Bible study, in support of a pre-announced thesis, 
> “inductive,” has been shown so. absurd that the 


2 





statement ofien made that there were two kinds of wine spoken 
| of iu Scripture, one uufermented and harmless, the other fer- 





also kindly give a few of the authorities most to be relied upon. 
in the matter ? 


Twenty-five years ago, there were scholars whose names 
carried weight with them whd expressed themselves in 
favor of the “two-wine theory ;” but now the trend of 
scholarship is so strongly against it, that the writer of 
this paragraph, who for years held to it himself, does not 
know of a single Hebrew or Greek scholar of eminence 
in Europe or America, or on the foreign missionary 
field, who inclines to it. The books that are more com- 
monly referred to in its favor, are compilations of the 
testimony of men who are no longer on earth for the 
revision of their opinions, together with references to 
classic writers, such as Homer, Xenophon, Pliny, Virgil, 
Horace, etc., which have again and again been shown to 
be incorrect references. Among living scholars who can 
fairly be quoted as authorities in their fields of knowl- 
edge, there is practically no difference of opinion on this 
point. Professor Willis J. Beecher expresses the opinion 
of scholars generally when he says, as to the meaning of 
the word “wine: ” “ By usage its meaning is as definite 
as that of such words as ‘silver,’ or ‘gold,’ or ‘iron.’ 
Except as limited by direct context, it necessarily de- 
notes potable alcoholic grape-juice. To deny this, in 
the interest of temperance, is a mistake that does great 
harm,” 
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TO-DAY, 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


We mourn too much for our dead yesterdays, 
We dread too anxiously unborn to-morrows; 
To-day is ours for love, for joy, for praise,— 
Yea, and for pains perchance, and possible sorrows ; 
To-day alone is ours for righteous living, 
For patience, kindness, most of all thanksgiving. 


Out of the grace divine it comes to us, 

A sweet, bright thing from darkling shadows creeping ; 
A thing with mercies multitudinous, 

And loves and duties always in its keeping, 
Whose opportunities, alas! are wasted, 

And sweetest things too often pass untasted. 


Ah that we knew it for the thing it is!— 
That each immortal soul To-day possessing 
Might garner all its mingled preciousness, 
Its seeming evil and its real blessing : 
Then truly unafraid of sin or sorrow 
Might we fare forth to meet the great To-morrow. 
Washington, D. C. 





PROVIDENCE IN ORIENTAL HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. J. F. McCURDY. 


We are accustomed to look, and not in vain, for indi- 
cations of the Divine plan and forethought in what is 
commonly spoken of as Bible history. By this term, how- 
ever, has been understood in general usage the history of 
Israel as a nation, while the great environment of peo- 
ples and states whosé character and movements had so 
much to do with the making and unmaking of the 
Hebrew community, have commonly been left out of 
sight. To ignore them is contrary both to biblical theory 
and practice; and the gradual but steady and sure re- 
construction of ancient Oriental history, inclusive of the 
external fortunes of Israel, which is now going on under 
our eyes, is entirely in harmony with the prophetic con- 
ception that the world at large, especially the kindred 
Semitic world, had a part in God’s providential admin- 
istration (Amos 9: 6-9). Even the remote part of Wes- 
tern Asia, which was being prepared through long ages 
for the establishment of a nation of righteousness, and 
of religion divorced from superstition and idolatry, is 
not without indications of divine intervention and pre- 
arrangement, It may not be without préfit to us if we 
look at the history of ancient Hither Asia in broad out- 
line, and, by getting a view of its more salient features, 
observe in what ways it ministered to the progress and 
development of Israel. 

Let us look, in the first instance, at what we might 
call the main political motive in the history of the lead- 
ing states of this territory,—a region which we are justi- 
fied in calling “ biblical’ in a special sense. Without 
question it was Babylonia and Assyria that wielded the 
controlling forces in this long and slow process of inter- 
nal growth and decay. The interest of Bible students is 
drawn out in a certain measure towards anything which 
illustrates the fortunes of these countries on account of 
their influence in a large way upon the fate of Israel as 
one of the nationalities affected by their predominance. 
But we are specially concerned in learning all we can 





mented and capable of producing intoxication? and will you 





about the relations sustained directly between these pow- 
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erful communities and the peoples on the Mediterranean 
coast-land, since in these relations was involved the 
political fate of Israel with all its mighty consequences 
to the race. Now the most striking part of the whole 
story is, at the same time, the most persistent motive in 
the great action, It may be stated simply thus,—that the 
attitude of Babylonia towards the Westland in the ear- 
liest recorded times was maintained steadily until the 
destruction of the former by a new eastern power; that 
a complete mundane era of over thirty centuries has a 
unity given to it by the undeviating policy of the em- 
pires of the Euphrates and Tigris towards the Westland, 
which worked itself out with a seemingly inexhaustible 
energy and vitality, until at Jast its complete success 
turned into a surfeit of self-indulgence, ending in de- 
crepitude, paralysis, and national extinction. 

The earliest kings of North Babylonia (our knowledge 
of whom has been materially extended by the late publi- 
cation of their cuneiform inscriptions by Professor Hil- 
precht) not only had an eye on the maritime lands of Syria 
and Palestine, but actually sent expeditions there for mili- 
tary and political as well as mercantile purposes. They 
even seem to have exercised some authority over Cyprus ; 
and it is not too much to assume that abont six thou- 
sand years ago the cedars and cypresses of Lebanon, the 
olives of Palestine, the spices of Gilead, the shipping 
and fisheries of Pheenicia, were utilized by the people of 
Lower Mesopotamia much if the same way as they were 
in the days of Sennacherib and Nebuchadrezzar. When 
North Babylonia lost its predominance, and the kings of 
one city after another of South Babylonia attained to su- 
preme power, they too, according to unmistakable indi- 
cations, held certain portions of the Westland in fee. 
When again, in the twenty-third century B.C., the 
Elamites obtained control of divided Babylonia, it was a 
matter of course, as it now seems, that, according to 
Genesis 14, they should exercise sovereignty over a large 
region in Palestine, and, with the celerity and efficiency 
due to familiarity with the business, should be found 
quelling an insurrection in the same region. 

Seven or eight centuries later, when Babylonia was be- 
ginning to play a ré/e subordinate to its colony Assyria, 
and its political influence in Syria and Palestine had given 
way to the temporary occupation of those countries by 
the Egyptians, it is again nothing out of course that the 
whole of Western Asia below the Taurus—not merely 
the states on the Euphrates and Tigris, but Western 
Mesopotamia, Northern and Southern Syria, Pheenicia, 
and the Canaanitic cities of Palestine—should be using 
the Babylonian language and writing jn diplomatic and 
business intercourse, and that not merely with one an- 
other, but with the court of Egypt, hundreds of miles 
away up the Nilein another continent. The El-Amarna 
tablets, in giving this information, simply establish 
the conclusions with regard to the Babylonian domina- 
tion of the Westland which are based upon such scat- 
tered information as we have so far gained about the 
preceding ages. 

Such a complete intellectual supremacy as was 
wielded by Babylonia in the fifteenth century B.C., 
directing all the essentials of education and literature, 
and the means of international communication, and 
influencing all classes of the population from the 
Mediterranean to the Tigris, can only be explained on 
the hypothesis that political control had been exer- 
cised throughout that region for many centuries before. 
There is, indeed, no similar instance in Oriental history 
of such uniformity of usage, until the conquests of 
Alexander introduced the Greek language and literature. 
Of the subsequent emergence of Assyria to occupy the 
place so long held by Babylonia, of its gradual and more 
thorough subjugation of the Western lands, of its decline 
and disappearance from the community of nations, of 
the revival of Babylonian influence under the new 
régime of the Chaldeans, and the final extinction of na- 
tional antonomy in Palestine under Nebuchadrezzar, it 
is needless to make special mention, since these are 
events and phenomena within the more familiar regions 
of historical inquiry. 

It is only necessary to point out the steady and con- 
stant pursuit of one aim on the part of the Eastern 
empiresg,through all changes of dynasties and through 
all revolutions, surviving social transformations and 
even national obliteration. Only one thing remained 
essentially unchanged ‘along with this policy of absorp- 
tion of the Western country,—the religion of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, and Chaldea. That the permanence 
of the one phenomenon explains the persistence of the 
other can admit of no manner of doubt; and it will be 
the duty of the philosophical Oriental historian of the 
future te trace the growth of the consuming zeal of the 





votaries of Bel, Asshur, and Nebo in connection with 

the inherent character of their worship, and their despotic 

authority over the will and ambition of their worshipers, 

paralleled only among those other world-conquerors, the 

Romans of the Republic. 

What we can fairly do now as Bible students is to point 

out how this inordinate lust of empire, growing by what it 
fed on during thousands of years, and prompted by devo- 

tion to the rivals of the one true God among the Semitic 
peoples, conduced so signally to the advantage, the glory, 

and the reign of Jehovah. This is a theme upon which 

the Hebrew prophets are never weary of dwelling; and it 
is no wonder that the great prophet of the Exile, which 

formed the last chapter in the long story of Babylonian 
aggression and dominion, should point this moral for his 
own and all coming ages. Only, as it would seem, by the 
subjection of Israel, and the environment of kindred 
communities, which formed its cradle, if not its grave, 

to the irresistible despoiler of the nations; only by na- 
tional extinction and effacement,—could the true Israel, 
purified, humbled, and disenchanted, reclaim its dishon- 
ored but’ever-living and victorious God in its own land, 
and so prepare for the coming of the universal King, 
the Saviour of the world. Do not the new rays of light, 
which one after another come flashing upon us from the 
darkness of a forgotten and unimagined past, illumine 
the pages of the second half of Isaiah, and give a meaning, 
unsuspected until these later days, to the whole story of 
Israel’s unique and divine vocation among the peoples 
and nations of the ancient East? 

The Hebrew. occupation of Canaan is another theme 
which deserves to be invested with the highest interest 
by virtue of its consequences to Israel itself and the 
world. From one point of view it meant everything to 
the Hebrews ; for, without the land and its resources, the 
nation itself would have been either not at all, or some- 
thing without significance beyond the narrow circle of 
the obscure clans and tribes that ventured upon the first 
precarious settlements in Palestine. The importance of 
the possession of Canaan is a thoroughly biblical idea. 
It, more than almost anything else outside of the Cove- 
nant and its sanctions, gave coherence, impulsion, and 
direction to the-national life. The thought of Jehovah’s 
land, the Land of Promise, gave motive, form, and color 
to history, prophecy, and poetry, and its recollection in 
foreign captivity, to adopt Dante’s memorable phrase, 
winged “the first shaft that is shot from the bow of 
Exile.” It is therefore both natural and instructive to 
trace the providential shaping of Israel’s fortunes in 
connection with the possession of Canaan, the struggles 
that were waged to maintain it, its gradual retrenchment, 
its forced abandonment, its subsequent recovery and re- 
occupation under the new era, its final forfeiture, and 
the exile from which there has been no returning. But 
not less reasonable and profitable in its measure must be 
the search for providential movements that antedated the 
occupation in the disposing of the fortunes of the peo- 
ples who claimed Canaan for themselves, and out of 
whose historical adjustments came Israel’s opportunity. 

Obviously, Canaan could never have been occupied by 
the Hebrews as a nation or corporate community if it 
were perpetually held by a people stronger and more 
enduring than they. It may be assumed with little 
argument that the Canaanites themselves were not such 
a people. Possessors though they were of some of the 
most serviceable elements of Babylonian culture, with 
the opportunities for extensive foreign trade through 
their Phenician connections, and following, as they did, 
agricultural and industrial pursuits with skill and suc- 
cess, they yet lacked the essential element of. political 
stability and permanence, and were thereby forced to sur- 
render their settlements to a succession of more power- 
ful intruders, They were divided up into a large num- 
ber of petty principalities, each independent of the 
others, with none exercising a general control over the 
rest in any matter affecting the whole community of 
Canaanites, with no capacity of governmental extension 
or expansion beyond the rudimentary type of city-king- 
dom, which was but one essential degree removed from 
the primitive patriarchal system. Hence they were un- 
prepared to meet as a united whole a powerful enemy, or 
combination of enemies, that threatened to rob them of 
their possessions, The most they ever accomplished 
was to form local and temporary leagues, which, being 
without inherent solidarity and vitality, offered a dimin- 
ished resisting power to each successive attack. 

How, then, did it happen that some other nationality, 
more powerful than the tribes of Israel, did not seize 
Palestine, and forever exclude the Hebrews from all 
opportunity of successfulinvasion? Let us look over the 





Oriental world, and see what were the possible alterna- 


tives to Hebrew predominance, Before the era of the 
Israelitish immigration, four nationalities were in a po- 
sition to assert themselves as would-be rulers of the 

country. ° 

There were, first, the Phoenicians, themselves a Ca- 

naanitic people, whose wealth and resources, any time 

after 2000 B.C., would have enabled them to extend 

themselves eastward and southeastward, from the sea- 

shore over the highlands and beyond. But the Sido- 

nians (to use their biblical appellation) had their own 

business to attend to on the sea, and their own mission 

to fulfil among the nations of the earth; and they were 

so keen in their quest for maritime adventure and the 

spoils of commerce that they deliberately and of set 
purpose Me themselves free from continental entangle- 

ments, preferring to pay tribute to the powerful empires 

—Babylonian, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian—which in 

turn dominated the Westland, rather than involve them- 

selves in expensive and unprofitable wars, only taking 
up arms when their very existence or their commercial 
supremacy was at stake, as in rare critical times in Tyre, 
and later in the memorable world struggle between Car- 
thage and the Romans. They did not even interfere to 
prevent the Hebrews from expelling their brethren from 
their ancestral homes; and they were, on the whole, very 
friendly neighbors to the successful invaders. 

Then there were the Babylonians, of whom we have 
already spoken. They did hold Palestine, but not in 
Hebrew days. Their rule was, in fact, exercised so long 
before the time of Israel’s intervention, that it was the 
withdrawal of the pressure of Babylonia, when it was 
compelled, through domestic disorders and the rivalry 
of Assyria, to confine its activity and authority to its 
proper domain on the Lower Euphrates, which gave the 
native Canaanitic communities the opportunity to de 
velop according to their peculiar genius. Babyloniadid 
indeed continue to dominate the Westland ; but it was in 
another. fashion, through the perpetual influence for 
her immemorial culture, through the inalienable gifts of 
her long intellectual sovereiguty. 

Next there were the Egyptians. These Semitized 
Africans were never really at home in Asia, not even in 
the Sinaitic Peninsula, which is even yet claimed and 
held by Egypt, as it was five thousand yearsago, It has 
been the cardinal mistake of Oriental and biblical his- 
torians to ascribe to Egypt too large and important a 
share in shaping the fortunes and molding the thought of 
the peoples of Palestine. Just as the culture of the 
Egyptians, wonderfully vast and varied as was its de- 
velopment, had little permanent influence on the pro- 
gressive peoples, their ancient contemporaries, and there- 
fore little lasting significance for the human race, as 
compared with the germinal and potential genius of 
Babylonian civilization; so, in the sphere of political 
activity, Egypt, with all her ambition -and craving for 
foreign dominion, was only exceptionally and rarely ad- 
mitted to a share in the sovereignty of Asia. Yet on 
several occasions during long epochs the way seemed 
open for the extension of the empire of the Nile as far as, 
and even beyond, the Euphrates. After the expulsion 
of the Shepherds, and especially in the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.C., under Thothmes III., the most powerful 
monarch that ever sat on the throne of the Pharaohs, the 
authority of Egypt was actually acknowledged as far as 
Mesopotamia; and it was under his dynasty that the 
foundation was really laid for the occupation of Pales- 
tine and Syria, that lasted, after a fashion, for nearly two 
centuries. How slight was the influence 6f Egyptian 
civilization upon Western Asia during this its most 
favorable time, may be inferred from the fact above men- 
tioned, that at the end of this period the language and 
writing of the Babylonians, who had been deprived for 
several preceding centuries of political control in the 
West, were universally employed throughout this nomi- 
nally Egyptian territory, and even cultivated in the 
Egyptian capital. The same fact indicates plainly that 
,permanent political control by Egypt was out of the 
question ; and indeed, the history of the occupation, so 
far as we know it in detail, shows that the ruling power 
was represented only by officials with a very precarious 
tenure of office, and by soldiers perpetually employed 
in suppressing insurrections. With the decline of the 
eighteenth dynasty at home, and the internal disorders 
that hastened its fall, the fabric of Egyptian government 
in Western Asia crumbled to pieces. 

Yet there was still a possibility—nay, it might have 
seemed a strong probability—that the revived power 
and energy of the famous nineteenth dynasty might, if 
only through persistence gnd the weight of military 
force, accomplish the long-cherished aim of making 





Palestine a dependency of Egypt. But just at this time 
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the Egyptians found an equal rival in the last of the 
nationalities, more powerful than the Hebrews that suc- 
cessively laid claim to the Mediterranean coast-land. 
The Hittites had contributed in a small degree to the 
undermining of the Egyptian power during the closing 
half-century of the eighteenth dynasty; in the interval 
they had founded for themselves a strong dominion in 
Syria, and now they seemed ready to annex Palestine 
also, Egypt alone, or the Hittites alone, might easily, 
one would suppose, absorb the little strip of country 
lying along the open highway of international traffic, and 
hold it in perpetuity. Here again we may mark the 
marvelous working of a palpable Providence in history. 
The two powers came into conflict. As a result of the 
stubborn and prolonged struggle in Northern andSouthern 
Syria, and in Palestine itself, the Hittites were prevented 
from acquiring possessions farther to the south of Lebanon, 
and the Egyptians were so weakened that the authority 
conceded to them in Palestine was even less strongly 
maintained than that wielded by the great rulers of the 
preceding dynasty. When finally the great invasions 
from the northern shores of the Mediterranean made an 
end of the empire of the Hittites in Syria, the Egyp- 
tians also were 80 seriously damaged by their onset, that, 
in spite of victories over the barbarians, they succeeded 
in holding only the southern part of Palestine; and this 
was soon lost to them, by reason of the inability of the 
crippled empire to maintain a military force on foreign 
soil, Thus a twofold advantage was given to the young 
Hebrew community just growing into national self-con- 
sciousness. Their escape from Egyptian bondage was 
favored by the growing weakness of their rulers; and, 
what was of equal consequence for the accomplishment 
of their newly apprehended mission, the country of 
Canaan was left open to their immigration.' 

These are some of the ways in which place and scope 
were given to the Hebrew race, and by which its larger 
historical environment was created. Our thoughts turn 
again to the inner development of the chosen people 
and its significance to the world; and if we find a mean- 
ing and purpose at all in history, in the forward outlook 
of the earliest events as well as in the retrospect of com- 
pleted epochs, we shall not fail to see a Divine prodis- 
posal in the movements and policies of the nations and 
peoples that outwardly controlled the fortunes of Israel. 

University College, Toronto, 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL—PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT, 


The Sunday-school is commonly supposed to have be- 
gun with the labors of Robert Raikes, who was born in 
1785; but the student of church history will remember 
that as early as the year 529 the Council of Vaison ap- 
plauds the practice of priests in forming young people 
into classes for religious instruction; while the Council 
of Chalons (818) decreed that bishops should establish 
schools where the Scriptures should be taught, that the 
Church of God “‘ may everywhere gather the double fruit 
of religion.” But everybody knows that Sunday-schools 
have really become well organized and intelligently 
directed only within the past twenty-five years. 

From the opening of the century to the year 1870, they 
were conducted in a manner thoroughly traditional. 
We had for music, “‘ Shall we Gather at the River,” 
“ There’s a Cry from Macedonia,” ‘‘ The Sunday-school, 
the Sunday-school, it is the Place I Love,” and other 
vapid productions, We had question-books that were 
literally question-torments, poorly graded if at all, and 
full of musty old theology about federal headship in 
Adam, or they were crammed to bursting with sacred 
archeology, and hardly a word as to Christian living, 
and living questions. The little children had a teacher 
way down in the northeast corner of the gallery of the 
church, whose love drew them to her heart; but she 
was utterly destitute of helps to instruction, There 
were two great occasions during the year. The first, an 
annual concert, so stiffly proper that nobody enjoyed it; 
and the secdnd, an annual picnic, concerning which I 
recollect but two features. One is that a tall and mel- 
ancholy deacon always made a barrel of lemonade, and 
watered the stock, as emergencies arose, until only the 
taste of the barrel remained; and the other feature is 

1 This @onsideration is of cardinal importance for the determina- 
tion of the date of the Exodus, which could not have taken place 
under Merneptah, the successor of Ramses I1., for in his reign Egyp- 
tian garrisons still held southern Palestine, and at that date the 
second great invasion from the north of the Mediterranean had not 


yet taken place. The Exodus must, therefore, be put later, contrary 
to the ourrent opinion. 





that all the participants came home tired and miserable, 
with bedraggled garments, and with anything but a 
Sunday-school expression on blistered faces. 
Twenty-five years ago (according to my boyish remem- 
brance, which is reasonably vivid) we had but the mere 
suggestion of the order, variety, uniformity, system, 
method, and resources, that now obtain in this work. I 


commend this to the non-observing pessimists who are 


always insisting that the Sunday-school is the least pro- 
gressive department of churchly life, 

But it is peculiarly the privilege of the Christian Church 
of the present decade to realize that the building up of 
Christian manhood and womanhood has its origin in the 
primary department of the Sunday-school, and that the 
very best talent available—moral, intellectual, spiritual— 
should be consecrated to the religious nurture of the 
young. More and more is it apparent that the school 
should graduate its pupils into church-membership, with 
full confidence that the teaching there imparted is the best 
possible preparation for thisstep. It is alsoclear that fami- 
lies are being reached through gospel influences emanat- 
ing from the classroom, Dr. Pierson has said that in his 
school one thousand families were represented that never 
came to church; but through their children these fami- 
lies come into such relations with the teachers of the 
boys and girls as will ultimately draw them to the house 
of God, 

And on this very point may I be allowed a perti- 
nent suggestion, often overlooked in our modern haste 
for sweeping results? It is that the growth of church 
and school by single additions promises more than a 
campaign of boom and brag! The concentration of 
effort upon one person is better than a florid invitation 
to hundreds. You cannot merely advertise a session 
of the school, and expect that children will run each 
other down with anxiety to get in. Nor will their 
parents think they are wanted, unless you convince 
mother and father individually that they will be wel- 
comed, You must find one here, one there, and by the 
attraction of sincere Christian interest win. The Rev. 
John ©. Collins of New Haven, a reliable authority, 
testifies that of eighteen hundred children in that city, 
gathered from highways and hedges, they mostly came, 
not in droves, but one by one. Knowing his work, I 
know his statement to be exact. 

But returning to the general aspect of Sunday-school 
work, the cardinal principle of success would seem to be 
this: The entire schoo} should cherish the animating spirit 
of a collective body. All that transpires must be con- 
tributory to the achievement of acommon end. Each 
class is not entered for a go-as-you-please race. The 
prosperity of each class is of small account unless it 
swell the current of prosperity for the whole school. ‘I 
have often noticed during a session, also, that ten or a 
dozen people appear to be having a pretty good time all 
by themselves; but when the bell strikes, and the lesson 
is suspended, they have not the slightest interest in 
general exercises,—which is radically wrong. Theolder 
pupils, no doubt, desire a concluding round on the free- 
dom of the will, or the translation of Elijah; but they 
are not the school, as the preacher is not the church, and 
the superintendent who is bulldozed by an adult class 
ought to be ashamed. And decause the school is a collec- 
tive body, animated by one spirit and method, the older 
classes are not to pose as passengers in a rowboat while 
everything but the lesson is in progress, while the super- 
intendent is almost pulling out his arms to get the craft 
along toward the port of adjournment. And, in regard 
to the exercises themselves which open and close the 
session, this may be said: They are either ornamental or 
useful, as the genius or dulness of the presiding officer 
may elect. 

I saw this in a well-known school not long ago: 
One-third of the pupils silent when they should have 
read or sung; many sitting and staring out of the 
window, as though a circus were passing, when the 
bell commanded “Stand up;” eyes wide open during 
prayer, and young girls giggling ; and the very air of that 
school charged with indifference and laziness. Whose 
fault? The superintendent’s? Not necessarily. That in- 
dividual may possess the genius ofa Haven, toil like a day- 
laborer, and wear the harness until he break down ; but if 
his associate officers and teachers are lukewarm insupport, 
or oppose his progressive methods, that man may 4s 
well dig his Sunday-school grave, and crawl into it while 
he has strength enough to lie down and die with the 
resignation of a martyr. The school that keeps out of 
ruts, and maintains collective spirit and enthusiasm, will 
never live at a poor dying rate. And its superintendent 
will be the pilot. 


I should be glad to speak of other pressing matters in 





this brief review of Sunday-schools past and present. [ 
meant to emphasize Dr. Vincent’s valuable recommen- 
dation that every benevolent cause to which the church 
is committed ought to be known in the school. Bible 
society, domestic and foreign missions, freedman’s aid, 
church extension, asylums, mission-schools, kindergar- 
tens, white cross, temperance,—anything, everything, 
with sympathy and help in it, belongs to the horizon of 
youth; and, to stand in the center of a larger and nobler 
world, the.children and youth must be taught that the 
giving of time and money for the salvation of others is a 
glorious privilege, and not a groaning burden. But this 
recommendation and others must pass for want of space, 
We are to learn, as the final word, that the Sunday- 
school not only affords “ playroom for the development of 
individuality,” as Ferdinand Lasalle wrote of socialistic 
schemes, but that also this. individuality promises little 
unless merged with corporate life, whose collective en- 
thusiasm is the gauge of prosperity. And here I rest 
the case. 


Hartford, Conn. 





HOW I USE “QUESTION HINTS.” 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


The use of sets of Sunday-school questions prepared 
by others is valuable in three ways. 

1. It pulls the teacher out of ruts., Variety is one 
essential of effective teaching, and in nothing are man- 
ner and method more quickly stereotyped than in the 
interrogative mood, If you want to recognize a person 
in the dark, get him to dsk a question. ‘‘ What is our 
reason for the observance of the Sabbath?” That may 
be your style. “‘Why do we keep Sunday?” A dif- 
ferent man said that. ‘‘ There must be a reason why we 
keep Sunday,—what is it?” “ You keep Sunday,— 
why?” “Six days’ work, one day’s rest; now what’s 
the reason for that?” There are five distinct teacliers, 
and you ought to be all five, and as many more as’ pos- 
sible; but you never will be, unless you are constantly 
grafting from the question-trees of others. 

2. But a set of questions wisely prepared does more 
than furnish a harlequin variety of interrogative cos- 
tumes. It suggests a body of ideas to wear thosé cos- 
tumes. It concisely analyzes the lesson, and at the 
same time reaches out its question-hooks in the direction 
of many topics that teacher and class may profitably 
pursue. Lesson comments do the same, but too often 
the period that cleses them puts a full stop to the thought 
of the reader, while the interrogation-point of a question 
sends us off on our own original quests. 

8. And sets of questions make the best test of a teacher’s 
knowledge, as of the scholar’s. It is possible—alas! it 
is deplorably easy—to read many pages of description 
and exhortation, explanation and comments, and come 
off with no idea of the lesson definite enough to make 
any definite impression on a child’s mind, And how 
are we to know whether we know, except in the same 
way we test our scholars’ knowledge,—by questions? 

But there are dangers attending the use of another’s 
questions. We must not let them take the place, as in 
the old-fashioned “‘ lesson-leaves” they often did take 
the place, of extended comment and wise discussions. 
Even could we give the fullest possible answer to all 
the questions, every set of questions is limited in number 
and in range. It is not without significance that in The 
Sunday School Times the questions are placed at the end 
of the lesson-helps, like the ruminating toothpicks at 
the close of a meal. 

Then, if the questions have not put us in the inter- 
rogative mood, they have not become our questions, and 
we shall come to grief if we use them. Questions born 
merely of dead paper will elicit dedd answers; they 
must spring from life if they are to spring forth in the 
new life of your scholars. 

I hope, therefore, that no teacher, of the many thou- 
sands that use the Question Hints of The Sunday School 
Times, commits the absurd error of reading them to the 
class, or of virtually committing them to memory. The 
shrewdest queries ever propounded would fall absolutely 
dead under such conditions, Permit me to desqribe my 
way of using these Question Hints. 

First I read the lesson-text and all passiges necessary 
to the understanding of it. Thén, beginning with Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s luminous comments, I plod happily, if 
I have time, through every sentencé of every Sunday 
School Times writer, to the very last Oriental Light. 
Of course, if I am very busy, I seek my favorites, and 
abridge the process. 

This being accomplished, and my brain being thus 
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crowded with facts and a-tingle with suggestions, J beset 
the questions. My copy of the lesson-text is before me, 
—the convenient vest-pocket edition printed for us every 
year by the publishers of The Sunday School Times, 
with the. two versions on opposite pages, and fifty-two 
blank pages at the back, marked for each Sunday of the 
ear. 

F The Questions Hints have always some introductory 
questions. As I read these I answer them, more or less 
glibly, in my mind, writing at the head of the lesson- 
text for the day a single word to represent‘each ques- 
tion, such as “author?” “time?” “place?” “circum- 
stances?” “purpose?” “outline?” 

With the questions concerning the text itself, how- 
ever, do no writing; simply underscore neatly those 
words or phrases of the text that will hint at the point to 
be raised. For example, take the verse, ‘The Lord is 
my shepherd ; I shall not want,” and the questions (1) 
How was this imagery prompted by David’s life? (2.) 
What use did our Lord make of the same simile? 
(3.) What comfort should we get. from this thought and 
in the trials and uncertainties of life? (4) How does 
Christ’s shepherding keep us from want? *(5.) From 
what kind of want does it keep us? (6.) What makes 
you sure of this? (7.) How was all this proved true in 
David’s case? , 

As each question is read and answered, I underscore a 
word that henceforth stands for that question. These 
words, in the order of the questions, are (1) “shepherd;” 
(2) “Lord;” (8) “my;” (4) a curved line from “shep- 
herd” to “1” connecting the twosentences; (5) “want; ” 
(6) shall not”; (7) “I.” 

It will sometimes need a little thought to decide just 
which word will begt represent the questioh, but that 
very thought will fix the question more firmly in the 
mind. If more than one question should be attached 
to one word, make two short underscorings, one beside 
the other. 

When the question cohtrasts two persons, two expres- 
sions, or two events, “railroading” is in order—a line, 
that is, drawn clear across the printed page, connecting 
the words which the question connects. 

It is an excellent plan to utilize the two versions by 
markigg in one all the points of history, geography, 
biography, customs, dates, and the like, and in the 
other the points requiring practical application to 
heart and life. The latter will obviously go best in the 
Revised Version. The points indicated by.the under- 
scorings in the King James version may first be con- 
sidered, and got out of the way. 

The questions having been completed, a most impor- 
tant step follows. This is to glance over all the lesson 
helps that you have read in the number, and underscore 
words representative of the thoughts that especially 
appeal to you as fitting the needs of your class. 

When all this has been done, it is time to make your 
outline, The section headings of The Sunday School 
Times’ questions suggest one outline, and others are 
given in other parts of the paper. Possibly the teach- 
er’s study has suggested to him an outline of his own, 
and that will be best of all. The outlineis your plan of 
campaign, the thing you wish especially to emphasize, 
and under it, ranged in order, the points of minor im- 
portance. I write this outline on the blank pages at the 
back of the convenient little lesson text-book referred 
to above. 

Having decided on the outline, go over your under- 
scorings again, doubly underscoring the words that have 
reference to the thought around which you intend to 
center the entire lesson,—the thought that is to be the 


lesson’s enduring monument in the minds-and lives of 


your scholars. 

Now you are ready for review. Go over the whole, 
beginning with the detached words jotted down at the 
beginning,—“ author,” “time,” “ place,” etc., and con- 
sider all the underscorings, railroadings, and curved lines, 
stopping at’ each to frame a question of your own, and 
to make-sure of your best answer. Do this in precisely 
the order in which you intend to take up these points in 
the class. If you are a wise teacher, you will here sim- 
plify by erasing the underscorings where the questions 
may be spared without interfering with your main pur- 
pose; and then you will review once more in the same 
way, to confirm your grasp on the lesson plan. 

By this time every underscoring is luminous, and your 
page of lesson-text has become a graphic picture of the 
lesson you are to teach. Does the process seem tedious? 
It is not a whit too thorough when you remember the 
infinite interests involved; and every repetition of it 
will increase your skill, and the rapidity of your work. 
i have used this method for years, with various classes, 


and know it to be practical, pleasant, and profitable. 
Try it, and see. 
Boston, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


HOW TRUMP TOOK POLLY TO THE 
DOCTOR. 


BY MARY LOMBARD BRODHEAD. 





The sun was surprised, as he looked over Pine Point 
one morning, to see three pairs of bare brown legs 


cause the legs were bare,—from the first of May until 
early October he seldom saw them otherwise,—nor was 
it because they were brown,—in fact, the brown coat 
had been given by the sun himself as he warmed and 
kissed the thin little members that looked as if they had 
never known what it was to be rubbed and warmed and 
kissed by mother love. 

No, the sun’s surprise was all because these particular 
legs were in this particular place. If they had been 
waving over the top of an empty sugar-barrel, or scurry- 
ing between the feet of h@rses,—indeed, if they had been 
anywhere in the lower part of the great city,—the sun 
would not have given them a second thought. But to 
see them here, on the warm white sand, beside the blue 
dancing waves—no wonder he wiped his eyes with a 
cloud, and looked again. And how the owners of these 
brown legs came to be on the sand this summer day, is 
the story I want to tell.you. 

Trump and Foxy were chums, Any newsboy or boot- 
black in the city could tell you that. They had carried 
parcels at the ferries, blacked boots, and sold papers to- 
gether ever since the day when they first met over a box 
of frozen oranges at Washington Market. 

But there came a day when theif ways parted. Foxy 
had made a dive into the network of wheels on Broad- 
way, and only Trump saw how his foot slipped, and he 
was injured by the trampling feet of the horses, A half- 
dozen bluecoats were on the scene in a moment; the 
ambulance came and went, and the kind hearts in the 
crowd said, ‘‘ Poor little chap!” as the world went on 
its way. 

And Trump? He was away like the wind, through 
short cuts best known to himself, so that his swift feet 
might bring him to the hospital in time to know whether 
the doctor’s word was for life or death. 

Was it good “luck,” or the guiding of Him who 
watches the fall of a wounded sparrow, that ordered that 
the- policeman on ambulance duty that night had a 
warm spot in his heart for Trump? And so it happened 
that the great hospital gate shut Trump in, not out, when 
it clanged together after the ambulance. And when 
Foxy’s eyes opened, they looked straight into Trump’s 
face. When the doctors had examined their patient, 
they looked at each other in a way that told that their 
word was that he might not live. Trump saw the look, 
and understood, as he bent over Foxy to hear his whispered 
words: “ Keep an eye on the little uns, old feller. There 
ain’t anybody I could trust ’em with but you.” 

So it happened that Trump found himself a man with 


Granny Huntley’s room, where Foxy’s small straw bed 
and his sisters’ trundle-bed had made what the children 
called home. It was not easy for Trump to give up his 
freedom to sleep in barrels of straw or packing-boxes, 
but, little by little, it became more natural to fill Foxy’s 
place. He turned his art for story-telling to account by 
making the long winter evenings simply enchanting for 
Polly and Meg; and, when spring came, no one would 
have dreamed that he was not the real brother of the two 
little girls, so true had he been to his word to his friend. 

All went well until the summer, and then Polly began 
to droop, and something came into her eyes that made 
Trump think of Foxy as he looked the night he lay 
dying. Night and day he thought the matter over. 
Hopping Jerry had spent two weeks at the sea, and had 
come back much stronger. If only he could get Polly to 
the seatoo? The Fresh Air people had sent Jerry,— 
which was all very well for the poor little lame fellow, 
who had no one to care for him, but it seemed to Trump 
almost like letting Polly and Meg be sent to the Island 
to let other people provide an outing for them. Maybe 
they would be adopted, if people found out how good 
and sweet they were; and Trump had in some way con- 
ceived a great horror of adoption. 





them, and he would keep his word. He was so sure 


stretched on the sand. The sun’s surprise was not be- | 


family cares, responsible for the rent of a corner of 


that the sea air would bring the color back to the thin 
little face, that his whole heart helped him to listen to 
every bit of summer chat about various resorts, and when 
he heard a man whose boots he had blacked praising 
the south shore of Long Island, Trump made up his 
mind that he must by some means make the journey to 
that paradise before it was too late. 

It was about this time that Trump saw, in the window 
of a bookstore on Union Square, a picture of a man 
walking on the shores of the sea, The blue waves 
at first attracted him, and then something in the strange 
dress and the face of the man made him wonder who he 
was. Presently one of Trump’s comrades paused to look 
over his shoulder. 

“T say, can you tell me anything about him?” he 
asked, turning abruptly. 

“Why, not so much; but it’s Jesus, you know. I 
went to a Sunday-school, when I was a little kid, where 
they had pictures likethat. He was a great one for do- 
ing good and curing folks, and like o’ that.” 

“Does he live at the seashore now, do you know?” 
asked Trump. 

“IT guess so. I don’t know much about him myself; ° 
but I know he had something to do with sailors or fish- 
ermen, or something!” and the boy went on his way 
whistling. 

But Trump turned homeward that night with a pur- 
pose in his heart, If this doctor named Jesus was at 
the seashore, he must get Polly to him before it was too 
late. That night he moved the loose board in the floor, 
and counted his little store of dimes and nickels, He 
had been saving them to buy a bootblack’s chair. The 
store had grown smaller since Polly’s days of weakness 
came, but still there was enough left to take them over 
the ferry, and a little way along the “‘ South Shore.” 

It was as the result of along night of thought and 
planning, on Trump’s part, that he and Polly and Meg 
stood at the ticket-office early the next morning. 

“Gimme tickets for as far as that’ll take us, please,” 
said Trump, laying down half his savings. There was 
something so unusual in the vagueness of this request, 
that the ticket agent peered out of his little window at 
the three little figures before him; then he handed out 
the tickets, and I am very sure that he added something 
from his own pocket as he swept the small coins into the 
cash-drawer, and called “ Next!” Perhaps he had little 
children of his own at home or in heaven. 

So it happened that while the day was still young the 
sun found these three little pilgrims on the shore of the 
great sea, Trump had no very definite plans. He meant 
to find the doctor, and then go home. Maybe they could 
stay all day—maybe more—sleeping in barns or stables, 

The two little girls lay flat on the rocks, looking in 
wonder at the broad stretch of blue water, reaching 
away and away to the place where the sky stooped down 
and kissed it, and the boy sat happy in their happiness, 
They were too intent upon it all to hear footsteps on the 
soft sand, until a kind voice said, ‘A penny for your 
thoughts, young folks!” 

The children looked up in surprise, but at the second 
look the boy started to his feet. The dress was not the 
same, but there was something about the face and eyes 
that made him think of the man in the picture. Could 
it be the doctor? He was walking by the sea. 

“Oh, say!” and Trump’s voice trembled with eager- 
ness, “are you the doctor?” 

“T am adoctor,” and the kind eyes smiled down at the 
boy encouragingly. 

“Is your name Jesus?” 

For a moment the doctor looked puzzled, and then the 
light came into his face, as he sat down on the rock and 
held out his hand. 

““No, my boy; but I am one of his servants. Can I 
or my Master do something for you? ” 

Then came the story of Trump’s load of care as I have 
told it to you. When it was finished, the kind eyes were 
a little misty as the doctor said : 

“No, my boy; the Great Physician doesn’t live at the 
seashore as he used to, but he has a house here for just 
such as you and Polly and Meg, and he has sent me down 
here to the rocks to take you to it.” 

A half-hour later the names of Thomas Trumpore 
and Margaret and Mary McNeal were written on the 
books of the Children’s Seaside Home. But you and I 
know that really the Lord Jesus had brought into his 
seaside school three brave, trusting little hearts, that 








they might learn of him. And we know that he never 
lets a scholar go out of his school uncared for. So, as 
the sun went down that night, he felt safe and happy 


No, he had promised Foxy that he would stand by | about Trump and Polly and Meg. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Second Quarter, 1894.) 





3. April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt................ Gen, 37 : 23-36 
4, April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt... Gen, 41 : 38-48 
6. April 29,—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren............. hnisiaidicendl Gen, 45 :1-15 
6. May 6.—Joseph’s Last Days.... Gen. §0 : 14-26 





BT PINES G9) TRBT Ds concn ceccceoscone .copnssecesnestconsonebsonneesanenee Pxod. 1: 1-14 
6. May 20.—The Childhood Of Moses..........0scssereeeseveereredoonnes 
9, May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer 
40. June 3.—The Passover Instituted..............cccccecsseseeeeeeeenes 
11, June 10.— Passage of the Red Bea,........,....00:ccccceseerereeeeeeekO. 14 5 19-29 
12, June 17,—The Woes of the Drunkard..........swreereserereee 
13, June 24.—Review. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XV.—JOSEPH THE SLAVE. 
Genesis 38 : 1 to 40: 23. 


‘L Taw Bravicar Mareriat, 

The story of the origin.of the three families of the tribe 
of Judah, the Shelanites, Perezites, and Zerahites. Compare 
Numbers 26 : 19-22 (Gen. 38 : 1-30). Joseph is purchased by 
Potiphar (39 ; 1), and made the steward of his household to 
the very great advantage of Potiphar (39: 2-6), Tempted 
by his master’s wife, Joseph refuses to commit sin, thereby 
enraging her and getting himself into prison (39 ; 7-20). He 
soon is made the ruler of the prison (39 : 21-23). Pharaoh’s 
chief butler and chief baker are thrown iuto that prison (40: 
1-3), where they each have a dream which Joseph “Ynter- 
prets for them in God’s name (40: 4-19). On Pharaoh’s 
birthday, the king decrees according to Joseph's predictions, 
but the chief butler forgets to befriend Joseph (40 ; 20-23). 
II, Suaeestrep Tortcs. 

1, Historical Details, (1.) Notice the detuils regarding life 
in ancient Egypt: Prevalence of slavery, the organization 
of Pharaoh's court, the organization of Potiphar’s household, 
the freedom of the women, the extreme care for ceremonial 
purity (39 : 6), the importance attached to dreams, the prac- 
tices on the king’s birthday, etc. (2.) Notice the chrono- 
logical items in Genesis 41 : 46 and in 41 ; 1, and determine 
about how much time must be allowed for the events of chap- 
ters89 and 40, (3.) Are these details necessarily contempora- 
neous? that is, could a later writer, familiar with Egyptian 
customs, have originated this story about Joseph in Egypt? 
(4.) Note the emphasis laid upon three things: on dreams, 


out of his coat, his coat of many Joseph of his coat, the coat of 
colours that was on him ; many colours that was on him; 
24 And they took him, and cast | 24 and they took him, and cast 
him intoa pit: and the pit was| him into the pit: and the pit 
empty, there was no water in it. was empty, there was no water 
25 And they sat down to eat | 25 init. And they sat down to 
bread: and they lifted up their eat bread: and they lifted up 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a their eyes and looked, and, 
company of Ish’ma-elites came behold, a travelling company 
from Gil’e-ad, with their camels of Ishmaelites came from 
bearing spicery and balm and Gilead, with their camels bear- 
myrrh, going to carry it down to ing 1 spicery and *balm and 
E’gypt. 8 myrrh, going to carry it down 
26 And Ji’dah said unto his | 26 to Egypt. And Judah said un- 
brethren, What. profit is i if we to his brethren, What profit is 
slay our brother, and conceal his it if we slay our brother and 
blood? 27 conceal his blood? Come, and 
27 Come,-and let us sell him to let us sell him to the Ishmael- 
the Ish’ma-el-ites, and let not our ites, and let not our hand be 
hand be upon him ; for he is our upon him; for he is our brother, 
brother and ‘our flesh: and his our flesh, And his brethren 
brethren were content, 28 hearkened unto him, And 
28 Then there passed by M!d’i- there passed by Midianites, 
an-ites merchantmen ; and they merchantmen; and they drew 
drew and lifted up Jé’seph out,of and lifted up Joseph out of the 
the pit, and sold Jé/seph to the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ish- 
Ish’ma-el-ites for twenty pieces of maelites for twenty pieces of 
silver: and they brought J0/seph silver. And they brought 
into E’gypt. 29 Joseph into Egypt, And Reu- 
29 { And Reu’ben returned un- ben returned unto the pit; and, 
to the pit; and, behold, Jé/seph behold, Joseph was not in the 
was not in the pit; and he rent pit; and he rent his clothes. 
his clothes, 80 And he returned unto his 
30 And he returned unto his| ¢brethren, and said, The cbild 
brethren, and said, The child és is not; and I, whither shall I 
not; andI, whither shallI go? (31 go? And they took Joseph’s 
81 And they took Jé/seph’s coat, coat, and killed a he-goat, and 
and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood; 
dipped the coat in the blood ; 82 and they sent the coatof many 
32 And they sent the coat of colours, and they brought it to 
many colours, and they brought i their father; and said, This 
to their father; and said, This have we found: know now 
have we found: know now whether it be thy son’s coat or 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no, | 33 not. And he knew it, and 
83 And he knew it, and said, Jt said, It is my son’s coat; an 
ig my son's coat; an evil beast evil beast hath devoured him ; 
hath devoured him ; Jé’/seph is Joseph is without doubt torn 
without dovbt rent in pieces. 84 in pieces. And Jacob rent his 
$4 And Ja’cob rent his clothes, garments, and put sackcloth 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, upon his loins, and mourned 
and mourned for bis son many | 35 for his son many days. And 
days. all his sons and all his daugh- 
35 And all his sons and al) his ters rose up to comfort him ; 
daughters rose up to comfort him; but he refused to be comforted; 
but he refused to be comforted ; and he said, For I willgodown 
and he said, For 1 will go down to*the graye tomy son mourn- 
into the grave unto my son ing. And his father wept for 


mourning. Thus his father wept | 36 him. And the ® Midianites 

for bim. _ sold him into Egypt unto Poti- 
36 And the Mid‘i-an-ites sold phar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 

him into E’gypt unto Pot'i-phar, the ‘captain of the guard. 


an officer of Pha’/rash’s, and cap- 





on the fact that Joseph was again and again the victim of 
undeserved persecution, and on Jehovah’s care for him. 

2. The Character of Joseph, Collate the verses from the 
beginning of chapter 37, which throw light on the character 
of Joseph. The following heads are suggested: his genius 
for winning the confidence and esteem of others, his moral 
strength, his healthy readiness to make the best of life as it 
came to him, and freedom from morbidness ; his consciousness 
of the possession of power, and his unwillingness to further 
petty ends of any description; his frankness. The “ Bible 
for Learners” calls him “ conceited” as a boy, but it seems 
clear that the biblical writer intended no such inference. It 
is needful to analyze Joseph’s character thus closely, because 
we wish to compare his life with other lives described in the 
Old Testament, and because it is often said to have a typical 
significance. 

3. Dreams. (1.) Notice the importance of dreams in this 
narrative. They really form its most significant element. 
(2.) Note the source ascribed to them (41 : 25, 28) and to 
their proper interpretation (40:8; 41: 16, 39). (3.) Note 
how real they were to those who had the dreams, even to 
Joseph who might fairly have been skeptical after his expe- 
riences. (4.) Compare such passages as Numbers 12: 6; 
1 Samuel 28: 6,15; Deuteronomy 13: 1-5; Joel 2 : 28; Job 
33 : 14-17, and note that pre-exilic Israel seemed to regard a 
dream ag a recognized method of receiving a Divine message. 
(5.) ‘Compare Ecclesiastes 5; 7, or the apocryphal Ecclesi- 
astious 34 ; 1-7, as an indication that post-exilic Israel con- 
tained some who doubted their divine origin, and read the 
Book of Daniel as an indication that the people in general 
held to the old belief. (6.) Should we regard a dream as a 
trustworthy medius of divine information to-day? If not, 
why not? 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON III, APRIL 15, 1894. 
Joseph Sold into Egypt. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Gen. 37 ; 23-36, Memory verses; 26-28.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


28 { And it came to pass, when | 23 And it came to pass, when 
Jé’seph was come unto hisbreth-| Joseph was come unto his 
ren, that they stripped Jo'eeph | brethren, that they stript ' 











tain of the guard. 
| 10r, 





m tragacanth Or, storax *Or, mastic *%Or, ladanum 4 Heb. 
l Sheol, t e name of the abode of the dead, answering to the Greek Hades, 
Acts li. 27. 6 Heb. Medanttes. * Heb. chief of the executioners. > 
The American Revisers would substitute * Sheol” for “ the grave 
in verse 35, and omit marg. 4 





LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpENn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Paa. 46 ; 1. 


Lesson Topic : Help Needed against Evil Counsel. 


1, Evil Counsel Formulated, vs. 23, 26-27, 31, 32. 

2. Evil Counsel Operative, vs, 24, 28, 33, 35, 

3. Evil Counsel Fulfilled, vs. 29, 30, 34, 36. 
GoLpEN Text: Ye thought evil against me; but God meant 

it unto good,—Gen. 50 : 20. 


OUTLINE: { 


Datty Home READINGS: 


.—Gen. 37 : 23-36. Joseph sold into Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 37 : 18-22, The conspiracy. 
W.—Gen. 39: 1-6. The Lord with Joseph. 
T.—Psa. 105 : 16-22. Sent before. 

F.—Psa. 37: 1-13. Trust and rest. 
$.—Matt. 10 : 21-81. Not forgotten. 

$.—1 Pet. 8 ; 817, Suffering wrongfully. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, EVIL COUNSEL FORMULATED, 

I. Against the Innocent : 

When Joseph was come . . . they.stript Joseph of his coat (23). 
They conspired against him to slay him (Gen, 37 : 18). 
We shall see what will become of his dreams (Gen. 37 : 20). 
In the covert places doth he murder the innocent (Psa. 10 : 8). 
i. For Deeds of Cruelty: 

Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites (27). 
Let us slay him, and cast him into one of the > en. 87 : 20). 
As for = ye meant evil against me (Gen. 50 ; 
Their feet are swift to shed blood (Rom. 3: _ 
1. For Heartiess Deception : 

Know now whether it be thy son’s coat or not (82). 


We will say, An evil beast hath devoured a een. 87 : 20). 
I said, Surely he is torn in pieces (Gen. 4 ; 
Deceive not with thy lips (Prov. 24 : 28). 


II. EVIL COUNSEL OPERATIVE. 
1, lnvperiling a Life: 
They took him, and cast him into the pit (24), 


| Shed no blood ; cast him into this pit (Gen, 87 : 22). 
| What pros’ is it if we slay our brother (Gen, 37 : 26). 








i. Selling a Brother : 

They .. . sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites (7). 

The Midianites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar (Gen. 37 : 36). 

I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold ag pt (Gen. 45 : 4). 

Joseph was sold for a servant (Psa. 105 : 

Ul. Perpetuating a Fraud ; 

His sons .. . rose up to comfort him ; but he refused (35). 

The youngest is this day with our father, and one is not (Gen. 42 : 13), 

His brother is dead, and he only is left (Gen. 42 : 38). 

™ a out from me ; ;... and I have notseen him since (Gen, 
Ill. EVIL COUNSEL FULFILLED, 


|. Jacob in Sorrow : 
Jacob rent his garments, . . . and mowrned for his son (34). 


I will go down to the grave to my son m mourning (Gen. 37 : 35). 
#1 these things are against me ( 36). 
If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved (Gen. 43 : 14). 


i. Joseph in Slavery: 
The Midianites sold him . 


Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’ &. 
Josepb’s master took him, and 
He was laid in chains of iron ( 


. unto Potiphar (36). 


. bought him (Gen. 39 
ut him into the prison Gea $e : 20). 
195 : 18). 


Verses 28, 24.—'‘ They stript Joseph of his coat; ... and they. 
cast him into the pit.” (1) The causes, (2) The expressions, and (3) 
The outcome of their enmity. 
Verse “Come, and let us sell him tothe Ishmaelites.”” (1) The 
iy ive brother ; (?) The cruel captors; (3) The avaricious traders ; 
iT he base 
Verse 32.—** They « vent the coat of many colours... to their father.” 
(1) The expression of a father’s fonieen, (2) The object of the breth- 
as 8 bn ~ ga, TB) (3) Find vehicle of untold anguish. 
to be comforted.” (1) Just cause for grief; 

| Praises efforts 4 ~ phe kh, hes Continned abiding in sorrow. 

36.—"* The Midianites sold bim.” (1) Purchased by the 
Midianites; (2) Sold by the Midianites. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


BOND SERVANTS. 


Known as bondmen (Gen. 48% : 18; 44 : 9). 

Some born so (Gen. 14:14; Psa. 116 : 16; Jer. 2:14). 
Some captured (Deut. 20 : 14; 2 Kings 5 ; 2). 

Subject to purchase (Gen. 17 : 27; 37 : 28). 

Aliens held so (Lev, 26 ;: 44, 45). 

Debters held so (2 Kings 4:1; Neh.5:4,5; Matt. 18: 25). 
Criminals held so (Exod. 22 : 3), 

If Israelites freed at the jubilee (Lev. 25 : 10, 40, 41, 54). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSCN SURROUNDINGS. 


Connected with this lesson there are dim glimpses of a his 
torical situation that might become interesting, prowided we 
could elsewhere find facts that would fit into it.’ When Abra- 
ham first came to Palestine, he pastured his fidcks in the 
region from Shechem southward. In his later life, so far as 
appears, and for many years after his death, he and Isaac 
were confined to the region south of Hebron. After Jacob’s 
return to Palestine, he keeps his own flocks, as distinguished 
from those of Isaac, in this northern region, and even goes 
much farther north to Dothan. In all this there is a sugges- 
tion—not amounting, however, to a proof—that events had 
occurred which had for a time closed the regions north of 
Hebron to the Abrahamic tribe, and had now again redpened 
them. 

As to the nature of these events, we have just tallesaitton 
enough to set us watching for more. The effects just spoken 
of would have been produced if there had been a series of 
invasions from the north, rendering those regions insecure. 
Or they would have been produced if a strong body of people 
had been driven out from Egypt, temporarily occupying those 
regions, but ultimately moving elsewhere. Or they would 
have been produced if, for any cause, the population west of 
Jordan had grown dense during Abraham’s time, and after- 
ward been depleted by invasions from any source. Archo- 
logical investigations have shown us that a succession of 
events of these kinds ocourred in Palestine, and it is possible 
that we may some time obtain definite points of contact. 

In this connection, two items mentioned in the lesson have 
some significance. There were disused water-pits in the region 
around Dothan, and beasts of prey were sufficiently abundant, 
so that it wascredible that men might be attacked and devoured 
by them. Add to this that, near Shechem,a man found Joseph 
“wandering” in the wild country. Sich items carry with 
them the suggestion that the region had been desolated 
by war and in part depopulated, not many years. previously. 
Very likely the fields where Joseph’s sons fed their flocks were 
in part fields that had formerly been cultivated, and had now 
grown up wild. Hamor and Shechem said: “And as to 
the land, behold ! it is broad of hands before them” (Gen. 
34; 21), using the same expression that is used in Nehe- 
miah 7:4 to indicate the paucity of the population of 
Jerusalem. 

Suppogably, these things may have a bearing on the ques- 
tion of the identity of the Pharaoh of Joseph, and on other 
important questions. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Joseph is sent out by his father Isaac to see how his 
brothers are prospering with the flocks, He finds them at 





He brought me up also out of an borsible pit (Pes. 40 : 2) 


' > 


last pear Dothan, in Northern Palestine. They see him ut a 
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distance, and propose to kill him. Reuben objecting, they 
cast him into a dry pit, till they shall decide what they will 
do with him. From Genesis 42: 21, we glean the additional 
details: “ We saw his distress of soul when he supplicated us, 
and we hearkened not.” 

Verses 23, 24.—They stript Joseph of his coat: They seem 
to have had an especial spite against that coat. It was the 
sign of Jacob’s favor to Joseph, by which their jealousy had 
been aroused. Further, they had a use for the coat, as the 
sequel shows.—Cast him into the pit: The pit of which 
Reuben had spoken (v. 22), a cistern for storing water, 
probably now disused, there being several of these in the 
vicinity (v. 20). It appears, from verse 26, that they did 
not regard this as the final disposal of him; but he could 
not escape from the cistern, and meanwhile they would 
determine his fate. : 

Verse 25.—They sat down to eat: It is not said that they 
were all present and sat down. Judging from what follows, 
Reuben was probably called elsewhere by some occupation.— 
A company: The Revised Version has “a traveling com- 
pany.” We should say, “a trading caravan.”—Ishmaelites : 
It was now perhaps a hundred and sixty-six years since Ish- 
mael, at about sixteen years of age, had left the tents of 
Abraham. The men whom he had gathered around him 
had now become one or more tribes, and probably divided 
their time between shepherd life, predatory incursions, and 
trading in caravans between Egypt and the East.—Spicery 
and balm and ladanum: The same products which Jacob 
later described as “the song of the land,” and told his 
sons to carry as a present to the man who ruled Egypt 
(Gen. 43:11). This was a chravan that carried choice mer- 
chandise. 

Verses 26, 27.—Judah said : From the part taken by Judah 
here and later, he seems to have been a leading spirit among 
the brothers.—Jf we slay: Evidently they had not given up 
the idea of putting Joseph to death. The alternative would, 
perhaps, be to keep him somewhere in concealed imprison- 
ment.—Let us sell him: The proposal is a compromise. Reu- 


. ben wants to spare Joseph ; the rest of us want to kill him. 


Let us sell him instead. He will never get back from Egypt. 
We will make a little profit from it. And it will not be quite 
so hard on our consciences as if we killed him.—He is our 
brother, our flesh: A curious recognition of the ties of blood, 
yet not very unlike what other men have done in similar 
circumstances, 

Verse 28.—And there passed by Midianites, merchantmen: 


. This translation might be varied as follows: And there came 


along trading Midianite men. The Midianites were a people 
founded by a son of Abraham and Keturah, perhaps fifty 
years later than the Ishmaelites (Gen. 25: 2, 1 Chron. 1 : 32). 
Both Ishmael and Midian had been sent by Abraham ‘into 
“the east country” (Gen. 25:6). Territorially, the regions 
over which such nomad tribes as Midian and Amalek (founded 
, Esau’s grandson. Gen. 36 : 12-16; 1 Chron. 1 : 36) ranged, 

ere included within that over which the Ishmaelites ranged 
(Gen, 25: 18). Ethnologically, these tribes and other “sons 
of the east” are sometimes identified with the Ishmaelites 
(Judg. 6 : 3,33; 7:12; 8: 24). It is therefore very easy to 
suppose that these traders, known at a distance to be Ishmael- 
ites, were seen, as they approached, to be Midianite and 
Medanite Ishmaelites. But another thing in the form of the 
narrative demands attention. The writer does not say, “and 
the Midianite traders came along,” as if these were the Ish- 
maelites whom he has just mentioned. He omits the definite 
article, as if he were now speaking of these traders for the 
first time. This is a strong point in favor of the view that 
this narrative was made by combining two earlier narratives. 
—And they drew: Grammatically, the subject may be either 
the Midianites or the brothers.—And they sold: It was -cer- 
tainly the brothers that did the selling (Gen. 37 : 26; 45: 4,5). 
—To the Ishmaelites: In general, these Ishmaelites and these 
Midianites are to be identified. The details of the identifi- 
cation can be adjusted in half a dozen ways.— Twenty pieces: 
It is probably correct to assume that this was a very small 
price for a slave so particularly attractive as Joseph. There 
were risks in the title. The sellers were particularly anxious 
to get him off theirhands. No wonder the buyers got a good 
bargain.— They brought Joseph wnto Egypt: It was the Ish- 
maelites that brought him. 

Verses 29, 30.—Reuben returned unto the pit: He had been 
absent when the selling was done. He knew nothing of it. 
Perhaps they did not tell him, but allowed him to suppose 
they had carried out their first design, and murdered Joseph. 
We learn from verses 21 and 22 that he had opposed their plots 
against Joseph, and that he expected to get him out of the 
pit and restore him to his father. His statement made later 
concerning the affair is: “Said I not unto you, Sin ye not 
against the boy? And ye hearkened not. And also his 
blood, behold it is required” (42:22). His sorrow as here 
described was doubtless sincere. This being the case, he 
would have told Jacob, in case he had been informed of the 
selling, and they would have taken measures to trace Joseph 
and ransom him. Joseph himself, after hearing Reuben’s 
explanation, seems to have exonerated Reuben, for, in select- 


except Reuben, aud perhaps the one who had been most to 
blame (42 : 24). 

Verses 31, 32.— Dipped the coat in the blood: Their object 
now is to make it appear that Joseph is dead. They want 
no search made for him.—And they sent the coat . . . and they 
brought tt to their father: This is a very peculiar statement. 
Doubtless the meaning is that they sent the coat by some 
of their own number, and that those by whom they sent it 
brought it in to Jacob. If one person telling the story 
should say that they sent it, and another should say that they 
brought it, each would speak truly and naturally ; but it is 
not natural that one narrator should say that they sent it and 
brought it. Here is another strong point for those who think 
that our present narrative was made by piecing two narratives 
together.— This have we found : know now whether it be thy son’s: 
There is an asperity in the sound of this English sentence 
which was, perhaps, not in the words as they used them. It 
would not do for them to give many details, All they could 
say was that they had found the coat. They had no other 
information as to the fate of Joseph. Doubtless they had 
torn and soiled the coat, aswell as dipped it in blood, and it 
was now somewhat difficult to recognize. They gave the im- 
pression that they were not as sure as Jacob would be in 
regard to the texture of the coat; they knew that it looked 
like Joseph’s coat ; he would be able to tell for certain. 
Verses 33-35.—Jacob is convinced that Joseph has been 
devoured by a beast of prey. Later, perhaps, he may have 
doubted whether this was actually Joseph’s fate (44 : 28), 
but now he has no doubts. He rent his garments, he put on 
sackcloth, he protracted his mourning, he was sure that it 
would be lifelong. He escaped certain pangs that he would 
have had if the truth had been known to him; for he was 
not compelled to look back to the years of his impenitence 
and see that he had brought all this upon himself. He 
thought that Joseph had been taken from him by a wild 
beast that God had trained, and not by the wild beasts that 
he himself had trained ; and he doubtless submitted himself 
to the decision of all-wise Providence. His deepest sorrow, 
doub.less, was over the fact that Joseph’s death seemed to 
cut off all bright prospects for the future, and‘all hope that 
God’s great promise would be worthily transmitted. His 
outlook into the coming years was dismal, surrounded as he 
was by these unworthy sons, whom he had educated before 
he became Israel. At no step of this narrative are we per- 
mitted to lose sight of the solemn truth that when a person 
becomes repentant, believing, exemplary, thal does not pre- 
vant his previous evil conduct from producing its natural bad 
fruits, Jacob’s story, from beginning to end, is a warning 
against procrastination in spiritual duties.—And all his daugh- 
ters: Dinah is the-only daughter of Jacob who is mentioned 
by name in the Bible. Probably, however, he had other 
daughters, though the expression might be used for grand- 
daughters, or even for daughters-in-law.—J will go down to the 
grave: It should be “I shall go down.” The margin of the 
Revised Version calls attention to the form of the Hebrew, 
“T shall go down to Sheol;” that is, to the world of the 
dead. The English Revised Version has done a great ser- 
vice to our eschatology, in bringing back into current use 
this eminently biblical conception of Sheol, or Hades, as dis- 
tinguished from the conception of future rewards and punish- 
ments.—Thus his father wept for him: The Revised Version 
translates this correctly, “And his father wept.” After the 
details already given, this statement fits on strangely, and 
seems to be superfluous. The King James translators use 
the conjunction “thus” to cover up the strangeness of the fit. 
We have here another point in favor of the idea that the 
narrative is composit. 

Verse 36.— The Medanites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar : 
The original King James Version and the margin of the 
Revised Version correctly make this “ Medanites,” and not 
“ Midianites.” Medan was the older brother of Midian, and 
is mentioned only here and in Genesis 25 : 2 and 1 Chroni- 
cles 1:32. According to Genesis 39 : 1, Potiphar bought 
Joseph in Egypt from “ the Ishmaelites which had brought 
him down thither.” See comment on verse 28. 

There is a view very commonly held, and very plausibly 
defended, to the effect that this narrative is a combination of 
two earlier narratives, one of which said that Joseph was sold 
by his brothers to the Ishmaelites, while the other said that 
he was stolen by Midianites, or Medanites, from the pit where 
his brothers had placed him. The first of these accounts, it is 
said, is echoed in 45: 4, 5, where Joseph says to his brothers, 
“Ye sold me;” and the second in 40 : 15, where he says to 
the chief butler, “ For, truly, I was stolen from the land of 
the Hebrews.” But obviously Joseph was stolen, whether 
his brothers sold him or not, and he would not, in any case, 
be likely to give the chief butler the details of the conduct of 
his brothers. I have above called attention to some of the 
particulars that Bre regarded as indicating the composit 
structure of the narrative. But it is one thing to regard the 
narrative as composit, and quite another thing to regard it 
as untrustworthy. If an analysis turns a consistent statement 
of facts into one that is self-contradictory, that is evidence 
against that particular analysis. 





ing his hostage, he took Simeon, the oldest of his brothers 


THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The condition of Palestine in the time of Jacob, as shown 
by the free wandering of his sons, with their flocks, over, 
apparently, many parts of it, speaks of political changes on a 
great scale in the centuries immediately preceding. The 
date of Abraham’s residence in Canaan may be said, in round 
numbers, to have been about two thousand years before 
Christ; while that of Jacob, after his exile in Haran, fell 
about a century later. Two hundred years before Abraham, 
however, we read, in a papyrus, of a great wall—called Shur 
in the Bible—having been built by an Egyptian king across 
the Isthmus of Suez, at some period still earlier, and being 
strictly guarded by sentinels, relieving each other at fixed 
hours through the whole day and night, to watch against the 
hostile approach of invaders from Western Asia, who would 
necessarily come south, through Palestine. There are paint- 
ings, also, of officers taking down the names of strangers 
wishing to pass through the gates of the wall into Egypt,— 
all pointing to a dread of surprise and defeat by hordes like 
those against the incursions of whom the Roman emperors once 
and again built similar walls across threatened provinces. 
Semitic tribes coveting tke rich valley of the Nile, so 
tempting to wanderers in the waterless deserts bordering 
Palestine and Egypt itself, had, in fact, been long pressing 
towards it, and filling the wide Delta with a foreign popula- 
tion, till their numbers became a serious political danger. 
We may be sure, however, that in their march they had 
been no merely peaceful wayfarers in the regions over 
which they had advanced, but, having been resisted fiercely, 
had gained a passage only after hard fighting and semi- 
depopulation of the conquered districts, Antiquity knew 
nothing of quiet settlement under another power, or of 
friendly relations between peoples not allied by formal trea- 
ties, as we see in the Hebrew invasion of Palestine after the 
Exodus, or as was shown by these invaders of Egypt, who, 
some time before Jacob’s day, overthrew the native monarchy 
on the Nile, and established what is known as the Shepherd 
dynasty, or that of the Hyksos. 

To the devastation caused by the successive tribes thus 
destined to conquer Egypt, the patriarch, we may assume, 
was indebted for the open pasturage so largely available in 
Palestine for his flocks, The scanty herbage of the dry 
regions round Beersheba is entirely burned up after the spring, 
so that shepherds -have to drive their flocks up to the hills, 
where something green may be found, at one place or an- 
otlier, through the hot months. The sons of Jacob had, 
therefore, been forced to wander north as far as Shechem, 
fully seventy miles in a straight line, and much more in 
their devious course round the hills, frdém their father’s tents 
at Beersheba, and about fifty, by the shortest route, from 
Hebron, to which, for the time, the patriarch had removed, 
But even at Shechem they were erelong without pasture, and 
wandered fifteen or twenty miles still farther north, to 
Dothan, now an open down of rolling plain and low hills 
crossed by the caravan track to the coast, and thence to 
Egypt, as in the days of Jacob. 

Anxious, in a country in most ages more or less unsafe, to 
know that all was well with his sons and their charge, the 
patriarch now sent Joseph to find them, and bring back word 
how they fared. But at Shechem he found the land owned 
by his father deserted, and failed to come on his brethren 
anywhere in the open couniry, till a passer-by told him he had 
heard them say they were going to Dothan. Thither, there- 
fore, the messenger went. But the long-cherished hatred of 
him, for his invidious dreams, and his reports, to their preju- 
dice, to their common father, broke out as soon as he ap- 
peared in the distance; and before he reached them they 
had resolved to kill him. They would throw.his body into 
one of the many underground cisterns left by the old popula- 
tions, and would say that some wild beast had devoured him, 
for there were lions in Palestine then. Reuben, however, 
persuaded them to spare his life, and merely put him down a 
cistern, his intention being to draw him out when he had an 
opportunity. 

No sooner had the poor lad come, therefore, than he. was 
stripped of his gay coat, the cause of so much heartburning, 
and cast into a “ pit,” which, fortunately, had no water in it, 
Pity never troubled them. He might die of hunger; they 
would sit down and make a meal. While thus heartlessly 
refreshing themselves, however, a caravan of Arab traders 
(“Ishmaelites”) from Midian, in the desert behind Moab, 
came past, with some camel-loads of “spicery, balm, and 
myrrh,” for the Egyptian market, the practice of embalming 
the dead and the requirements of Egyptian worship making 
a constant demand for such things. Syriana slaves were 
specially prized on the Nile. What if Joseph were sold to 
these Arabs? He would thus be got rid of without killing 
him, and they would get quite a sum of money for him,—a 
thought dear to the Semitic heart. The thought had oc- 
curred to Judah, and Reuben, being for the time away, could 
do nothing to checkmate the plan. All was over before he 
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returned, Joseph was pulled out of the cistern, handed over te 
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the Arabs, and out of sight, before Reuben knew of the scheme. 
In the Delta, Potiphar, a dignitary of the court, became his 
master,—an official apparently at the head of the department 
of police. 


Bournemouth, England. 





JOSEPH THE SLAVE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The great truth taught by this story of Joseph’s sale by his 
brothers is the familiar one that God works his plans even 
through men’s sins. These savage haters of “the dreamer,” 
with their violent passions and cunning lies and ugly greed, 
careless of a brother's life and a father’s broken heart so that 
they could slake their ignoble vengeance, were helping the 
designs which they thought themselves wrecking. All winds 
blow the ship which God steers to its haven. The world 
becomes a different world to us when we have that belief 
fixed in our minds. 

Another general point of view for the lesson is that which 
sees in Joseph a foreshadowing of Christ, That view cannot 
be pressed, but it should not be left out altogether, for the 
singular coincidences which suggest it are not merely super- 
ficial. The cause of the fraternal enmity was the unwilling- 
nesss to recognize the supremacy of Joseph, announced in his 
dreams. Probably Jacob's favoritism had led to the suspicion 
that he meant to make Joseph the head of the family ; so the 
rebellious brethren said, “ Come, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance shall be ours.” The blameless, meek sufferer is 
pointed to by this—preceding blameless victims of uncaused 
hate; and by Joseph’s silence, through all this lesson, “as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb.” 

But the details of the pathetic and vivid story are full of 
instruction. We note, first, the brethren’s murderous hatred. 
The unsuspecting lad comes cheerily across the little plain, 
glad to be near friends after his long tramp from Hebron, 
and, as soon as he reaches the flocks, rough hands lay hold on 
him, with no kindness in their grasp, and, apparently with- 
out a word, strip him of the hated badge of Jacob’s partiality. 
He has not long to wonder at his reception. What it means 
is in a moment all tooclear. Without parley they drop him, 
hungry, thirsty, weary, and now all but naked, into one of 
the bottle-shaped cisterns from which Dothan takes its name 
(“Two Cisterns”). Nothing that has not wings could get 
out of it, A stone on the narrow neck would seal it, and one 
below might shriek till he fainted, and'be unheard. A slow 
death was his only outlook, and was their intention. 

The previous conversation, in verses 19-22, explains the 
plot, which had at first been to take the plain and easy way 
of murder, and back it by a lie when they got home, but 
which was modified in deference to Reuben the eldest brother’s 
advice, He whose prerogative seemed most endangered had 
some compunctious visitings, and planned to*save Joseph, 
by proposing to throw him into the cistern, trusting to be 
able somehow to get him out of it. It isa ticklish game 
to play, to fall in with crime in the hope of preventing 
agreater. If Reuben had been less of a coward, he might 
have stopped the whole outrage. But if a man once makes 
common cause with evil-doers, in hope of putting on a drag, 
he will find that he does harm where he thought he might do 
good. The only way,to oppose evil is to oppose it out and 
out, The middle way is not the safest when it is halfway 
between right and wrong. Reuben was too crafty, and there- 
fore failed. “This must not be” is the only thing to say 
when we are enticed to fall in with wrong. 

The sophistications which men will palm on themselves 
when they are determined to do wickedly are plainly illus- 
trated in that shallow anodyne which Reuben proposes to 
quiet conscience. “ Do not let us kill him. That would be 
dreadful. Let us put him where he must die. Red blood 
ruuning would be terrible, but a poor boy starving in the 
dark, down in that hole, need not burden our consciences.” 

Reuben does not seem to have taken active part. His 
language in vérse 22 implies that the others whom he ad- 
dresses did the deed. Perhaps he was deceiving himself 
again by refraining from putting his hand on the lad. He 
seems to have been absent from that point till he reappears 
in verse 29. There are plenty of us who think that if we 
turn our backs on a crime we are free from guilt. Not to 
hinder, is to abet evil. 

The next point is the amended plan suggested by circum- 
stances, and which at once lightened conscience and made 
purses heavier. What a depth of cold-blooded indifference is 
in the brothers’ sitting down to eat bread, perhaps within 
earshot of the cries from the pit! Did they season their 
meal with talk of what they had done, or did they avoid the 
subject? Their consciences were not quite easy, as Judah’s 
proposal shows. The approaching caravan from the land of 
Gilead, where spices were produced, suggested getting rid of 
Joseph without fratricide. Dothan was on a great trade 
route from the east of Jordan to Egypt, where there was a 
great demand for spices for embalming and other purposes. 
So the appearance of the traveling merchants is a bit of true 


And Judah’s suggestion is too characteristic to be imagi- 
nary. To kill three birds with one stone, gratifying hate, 
diminishing guilt, and filling pockets, was a master stroke. 
What more could men of their type want! There would be 
something ludicrous, if it were not melancholy, in that touch 
of relenting which dwellson the fact that “ he is our brother, 
our flesh,” and follows it by proposing to sell him. How 
characteristic, too, is it to put the question of “ profit” fore- 
most, and let natural affection come limping up behind! 
Joseph dead would fetch nothing, but alive he was worth 
twenty pieces of silver. So Judah found out that he was his 
“flesh,” and the rest were “ content.” 

It does not fall to my province to discuss the two names of 
Ishmaelites and Midianitea, given to the purchasers, but we 
may point to Judges 8 : 24-26 for a similar instance of the 
indiscriminate employment of the two designations. Ish- 
maelites was probably a wider term, designating the most 
powerful Arabian tribe, in whose hands the caravan trade 
principally lay ; while Midianites is the more specific and 
accurate designation. 

The next point is Reuben’s return. He had been absent 
like a coward, and now comes back to carry out his plan of 
delivering Joseph. He must have remained away for some 
time, in order to allow of the sale, and the disappearance of 
the caravan and of his brethren. They are all gone when he 
gets to the pit, for “ he returned to them,” after he had found 
it empty, and tells them, as if he thought they did not know. 
They do not seem to have trusted him with the secret of 
what they had done with Joseph. Perhaps they were not 
sure of him, and suspected his absence. He had not been as 
deep in as they, and so they leave him in the dark. When 
aman gets into tortuous ways, and tries to keep on terms 
with wrong-doers, he will generally not be able to satisfy 
them, and will be kept outside of the inner circle. What 
had Reuben gained by his timid remon-*rance? Only a 
sullied conscience and an aching uncertainty. He was the 
first-born, and should have been the lad’s protector. He had 
tried to be so, and to keep on good terms with the others; 
and, aiming at two inconsistent things, he missed both,—as all 
do who try to*run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
“The friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 

The cruel trick played on Jacob unites many sins in itself. 
It was not only a lie, but ingeniously contrived to taunt as 
well as to torture the poor old father. It was refined cruelty to 
make the gay coat, which had been the gift of doting love, 
and the cause of so much heart-burning, the evidence of 
Joseph’s fate. The bitter hatred in calling Joseph “ thy 
son,” not “ our brother;” the abrupt flinging of the bloody 
garment down before Jacob, the absence of any word of sym- 
pathy, show how completely reverence and common human- 
ity were dead in the men. Hatred had turned them into 
truculent savages. 

And what was the root of the hate? Partly Jacob’s fool- 
ish partiality, partly Joseph's dreams. If his brothers had 
not believed that these were in some sense Divine premoni- 
tions, they would not have minded them. They thought 
that there was something, in the visions, and so they set 
themselves to thwart their fulfilment. That is to say, they 
engaged in a conflict with Providence, as they partly felt, 
It sounds absurd, but is it more so than what thousands of us 
do? We fight against what we know, or at least suspect, to 
be God’s will, We may seem to succeed for a while, but the 
dreams come true at last, and the pit and the Midianites’ 
caravan, and all our rebellious schemings and tricks, only 
carry out God’s purposes, and prepare a harvest of shame for 
ourselves. 

Jacob’s grief was deep, as his love had been strong, and 
perhaps both were excessive. But it is hard to preach mod- 
eration to an old man whose last stay has been struck away. 
Rachel was gone, and Joseph, in whom she lived again, was 
gone too; and he was left with these wild sons. No wonder 
that their lying attempts to “comfort him” failed! He had 
one comfort, that when he weat down into Sheol it would be 
“unto my son.” What more he expected, we cannot tell ; 
but, at all events, he had some shadowy hope of some kind 
of reunion, and it was better for him to remember “ my son,’ 
and to keep his memory green by “ mourning,” than to forget 
him in earthly joys. His onward look was dark in compari- 
son with ours. His grief was dreary. Thank God, we 
sorrow not even as others who have no hope, or as the Pa- 
triarch who had but a dim one; and, when the lonely Chris- 
tian heart says “So shall we ever be with the Lord,” it clings 
to a more blessed, full reknitting of broken ties than Jacob 
had, when he said, “ I will go down to Sheol unto my son.” 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


“ Our dearest hopes in pangs are born : 
Our kingliest kings are crowned with thorn.” 
Tt is Joseph, the best boy of the lot, who is sold intoslavery 
in Egypt. Of course, he only had material fit for training. 





jocal color. 





We must seek for fine steel to be refined and tempered into 


hair-springs worth a thousand times their weight in gold. It 
is of no use to take poor iron. When “God sent him” (Gen. 
45 : 5), he knew who could bear the temptations, trials, and 
be fit to become ruler of Egypt. Any other of the brothers 
would have become a rake and a wreck at once. 

Through slavery lay Joseph’s way to the throne. So was 
the way for all his nation. His but for a few years, not more 
than fourteen; theirs many, nearly four hundred. They 
were not so teachable and virtuous. 

In all Joseph’s bereavements and woes he was always 
under divine care and guidance, always safe if obedient to 
divine law, always on his way to greatestexaltation. Such a 
way trod our Lord. Such a way must we tread. 

In this light, trials as dreadful as slavery are helps to the 
best life. So Job. 

Out of the same family come the envious, those murderous 
of purpose, and the gentle, tender, true, and heroic, It is not 
the circumstances} but the man, that makes the difference. 
He and God master circumstances. Out of the same school 
and class come Josephs and Judahs, Which are they ? 

No doubt the murderous brothers felt quite virtuous when 
they only sold, and did not kill, Joseph. When men once 
look at an awful atrocity, and then do only a milder sin, they 
are quite complacent. The only safety is in looking at the 
law of perfect righteousness. To say “I am not a thief” 
makes cheating easy, and “I am not a murderer” makes sell- 
ing intoxicating drink pleasant and profitable. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Joseph was come unto his brethren, . . . they took him, and 
cast him into the pit (vs, 23, 24). Enmity between brethren is 
the bitterest kind of enmity, The closer,men have been to 
each other in loving relations, the farther they remove from 
each other when love changes to hatred. Civil war causes 
intenser hostility between combatants than foreign war. And 
in civil war the border line of warfare marks more of bitter- 
ness than the line between the extremes. And envy and 
jealousy in the household, incite to hatred without reason or 
limit. 

And they sat down to eat (v. 25), It is a mistake to suppore 
that wrong-doing necessarily disturbs the conscience of the 
wrong-doer. It is only the sensitive conscience that is quickly 
and keenly touched by a sense of guilt, or of a failure. todo 
right. The conscience that is seared through many offenses 
does not wince and twinge, like one that has never been cal- 
loused in that way. The appetite for a hearty meal is more 
frequently destroyed in one who is trying to do just right, 
than in one who cares little about right and wrong. Let no 
man console himself with the assurance that he is right in a 
certain coyrse because his conscience doesn’t trouble him in 
the least in that line of conduct, A good appetite or an eafy 
sleep is no sure proof of a correct purpose of heart, or of a 
correct decision in moral judgment. 

What profit is it if we slay our brother? (v. 26.) Well, that 
is a fair question! If men would only weigh beforehand the 
probable consequences of their evil-doing, they would leave 
a great many misdeeds unattempted. It never really pays 
to do wrong. Honesty is always the best policy. Sin never 
yet made a good bargain. A bad man is not a “smart” man 
in the long run, The tracks of travel through this world are 
so laid that if a train isn’t running in the right direction, and 
according to the regular time-table, it ‘will be sure to go 
through an open drawbridge, or off an open switch, or to 
come in collision with a heavier train that is going right, 
and a fatal smash-up is the sure result. What profit is there 
in our doing wrong? None—while God lives. “His own 
iniquities shall take the wicked, and he shall be holden 
with the cords of his sin.” . 

And I, whither shall I go? (v. 30.) That, also, is a good 
question—after the deed is done. The past is past. There 
is no use trying to undo our own or another's evil-doing, It 
would be folly to waste time in mourning over it. There is 
no meritin remorse, There is no gain in regrets. The only 
value of recalling what is gone is in order to show us our 
present duty or our present needs, and to make our future 
course plainer and safer. The practical question is, Whither 
shall I go now? or, What shal! I do now? It may be our 
duty to go and make restitution, or to go and make confession, 
or to turn about and go ahead in another path than the one 
we have pursued hitherto, or to try to lessen the bad results 
of another’s misconduct. Let us findout whither we should 
go—and then go. 

He knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat... . And Jacob 

.. mourned for his son (vs, 33, 34).. Our hearts are linked 
with our loved ones by associations with tangible and visible 
trifles, as truly as by spiritual and invisible ties. A lock of 
hair, a written page, a broken toy, or a worn little shoe, will 
bring back the remembered form of one dear to us as oyr 
heart’s blood, and the fountain of tears will flow afresh at the 





sight, with its prompting of loving thoughts. The trifle is 
nothing in and of itself, but the love rekindled at the sight 
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of that trifle is very much to us; and we thank God that it 
is 80. , 

All his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but 
he refused to be comforted (v. 35). There are sorrows which no 
love or sympathy can remove or lighten, We are glad that 
others feel for us, but our hearts ache to breaking none the 
Jess for all their tenderness, and all their kindly ministry of 
affection. And it is always easier to break a heart than to 
heal one. One son can break a mother’s heart. All the 
other sons and all the daughters together cannot make 
whole the mother’s heart that is broken. God help us in 
making sad hearts glad! God preserve us from breaking 
another’s heart! 

I will go down to the grave to my son mourning. There are 
losses which can never be made good on earth. There are 
griefs which we are sure must remain griefs while life lasts. 
Looking ahead in view of them, is only looking along a dark 
vista of gloomy years. Those who were dearer to us than 
life are no longer here. Life without them can never be 
what life was, or what life would be, with them. Well is it 
if we can hope to be with these dear ones at the end of life. 
The grave has less of terror and more of attractiveness in 
the thought of its reunions. “I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” Even if the child of,God must go on 
through life mourning to the end, there shall be joy to him 
when the end of life and its separations has come, and the 
loves of eternity are regained. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The envy and hatred with which Joseph’s brothers regarded 
him, increased stedfastly as time went on. All that they 
needed was an opportunity to carry out the bitter feelings of 
their hearts in such a way that it should be hidden from their 
aged father. This,was not long in presenting itself. Jacob 
sent Joseph out to find where his brothers were, and to bring 
him word again. The boy, about seventeen years old, seeks 
and finds them; but as soon as they see him coming they plan 
at once to slay him, and, with evil countenance, they say, 
“ We shall see what will become of hisdreams,” Reuben in- 
tercedes for his younger brother, and succeeds in turning them 
aside from their first murderous intent; so they take Joseph, 
strip him of his coat, and throw him into a pit, Then with 
hearts as- hard as the nether millstone, impervious to his 
pitiful cries, they sit down to eat. 

As divine Providence would have it, a company of Ish- 
maelites pass by with their camels. The thought then oc- 
curs to these wicked men that they can make something out 
of their brother if they sell him, and at the same time inflict 
upon him bitter sorrow. The bargain is soon made, the boy 
is sold, and they return to their father with an incarnated lie 
in their hands, in the shape of his blood-stained coat. Jacob 
thinks that his boy is killed, and mourns for him many days, 
while these same hypocritical rascals of sons rise up to com- 
fort him with their lies, ; 

Having thus drawn ‘out the lesson facts, let the teacher go 
on to make application of the underlying principles. These 
men were guilty of murder, although they shed no drop of 
their brother’s blood; for they intended to, and wished to, 
take his life. Show the class that it is the intent of the 
heart, more than the actual deeds of the hand, that consti- 
tutescrime. If I lie in wait for a man at a given corner, in- 
tending to kill him, and he goes some other way, though he 
escapes unharmed, I am, in God’s sight, a murderer. So 
through all the catalogue of sins,—covetousness, though it be 
not followed by actual theft, is as black in God’s sight as 
though the goods had been stolen. Bitter hatred has in it 
the seeds of murder, and is counted by God as murder. For 
this reason it is that John says, “ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” If hatred be well developed, it only re- 
quires the opportunity to blossom into its full fruitage. 

Men judge according to the outward appearance, but God 
judges according to the heart. This is why the Psalmist prays 
80 intently, “Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
and know my thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

We may further learn a wondrous lesson here of how God 
can make use of men’s sinful actions, and, in spite of them, 
work out his own plans. The Bible is full of such instances. 
These brothers planned only evil for Joseph, but as he him- 
séif said many years later, God meant it for good. It was a 
part of God's great plan of mercy that Joseph should pass 
through prison to palace in the land of Egypt, and become 
the savior of countless thousands in the years of famine. 
So God used the wrath of these men to praise him, and 
out of their iniquity wrought his golden strands of mercy. 
This in no way excuses them, but it does redound to the 
glory of God who can cause the wrath of man to praise him, 
and restrain the remainder. 

Other examples of this divine overruling power may be 
seen in the story of David and Saul, in the story of Moses 


Pharaoh’s own daughter, for the thwarting of the Egyptian 
king. The same truth is illustrated in the life of our blessed 
Lord, where the wrath of Herod the king is overruled, and 
made a part ini the fulfilling of prophecy. The teacher can 
easily draw out other similar lessons from the narratives of 
Sacred Writ. 

But what took place centuries ago, may take place even 
now. 

Had it not been for the persecution of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
founded on the wicked wrath of man, the civilization of New 
England would never have been an actualized fact. They 
persecuted them with bitter intent, but God meant it for good 
for our great land. So, too, it often turns out in our indi- 
vidual experiences. Many a believer sees that the dark 
clouds which overshadowed him, and threatened to over- 
whelm him, were full of divine mercy. Many a bitter sorrow 
has proved to be sweet before the cup of divine Providence 
was drained to its dregs. They who are God’s children have 
herein a marvelous comfort and a never-ending source of 
joy. Aged Jacob, with blinded eye and deadened heart, may 
ery out, “All these things are against me.” But the Apostle 
Paul, with clearer vision and more unshaken faith, exclaims, 
“ We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” Mark it, he does not say “ some things work 
for good, and some for evil,” but he says ‘all things,” and he 
says “ good.” 

While faith stands stedfastly leaning on God’s word, no 
ocean of trouble shall overwhelm, no storm of affliction ex- 
tinguish the believer’s light. Though he cannot rejoice in 
pain and sorrow, considered by themselves, he can still “ re- 
joice in the Lord always.” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Scholars will need little help or suggestion to recall the 
story of last week, and see the close connection with the 
present lesson. The localities may be identified by the use 
of the class map, or one in process of construction, perhaps, 
in their note-books, by the scholars themselves. 

Shechem.—Describe Shechem, forty-five miles north-east 
from Hebron, as you tell of Joseph, sent there by his father. 
The elder brothers had gone to find fresh pasture for their 
father’s flocks, in a beautiful valley between two mountains, 
It was high ground, where grass was plentiful and green. 
They had probably been gone several days, when Jacob said 
to Joseph, “Go and see whether it be well with thy brethren 
and with the flocks; and bring me word again.” It was a 
long journey for the boy, walking all day, resting all night, 
alone. To find his brothers, and return again to his father, 
was a great undertaking for the son whom Jacob must have 
known was disliked by his other sons, It showed how Jacob 
trusted Joseph, and had no fear but that he could do his 
errand well, and report truthfully to him again. 

Dothan.—Josepn ‘went to Shechem. He looked on the 
hillsides and over the still fields, Though he could see a 
long way, neither men nor sheep were in sight. As he wan- 
dered, hardly knowing whatto do next, a man saw him, and 
asked for whom he was looking. He told him he had seen 
his brothers with their flocks, and heard them say, “ Let us 
go to Dothan.” That was fifteen miles yet farther from 
home, but Joseph went bravely on all the way. His brothers 
saw him and knew him far off;. the bright-colored coat 
showed plainly in the clear sunlight. Were the men glad to 
get news from home? Did they want to hear from their 
father, or ask Joseph how he ever found them? Did they 
wonder how he came alone all the way? No such word or 
thought, Even before he came to them they began to. plan 
how they might get him forever out of their way. Envy 
and hate had grown to murder in their hearts. As he came 
near they said: “ Behold, this dreamer cometh. Let us kill 
him, and throw him in some pit, and say, Some evil beast has 
devoured him; and we shall see what becomes of his dreams.” 
Reuben, one of the brothers, said, “ Let us not kill him.” He 
really seemed to want to save him, but did not quite dare to 
say they should do nothing to him. He said, “Shed no 
blood, but cast him in this pit that is in the wilderness.” 
Reuben intended afterward to get Joseph out of the pit, and 
safely to his father again. All this was said while the young 
brother, never thinking of danger, was coming nearer to 
them, his eager face showing how glad he was to have found 
them at last. 

Stripped of his Ooat.—Instead of words of welcome, rough 
hands seized Joseph, and tore off the hated coat. If he asked 
any question why, we are not told. No doubt it was quickly 
done, and while he wondered he was cast in one of the empty 
pits near by,—a deep, empty cistern, from which he could 
never get out without kindly help. There they left him. 
Reuben went away on some errand, but the rest sat down to 





and Pharaoh, where God uses Pharach’s decree, ay, and 


eat their noonday meal, perhaps some of the home food which 


hungry, filled with terror, was in the horrid pit. They were 

deaf to his cries for help or pity. As they sat eating, they 

saw, coming down the road, a large company, called a cara- 

van. There were men mounted on camels with bundles of 

spices, balm, and myrrh, carrying them down to Egypt. They 

had gathered or bought these perfumes and spices, and were 

taking them to sell for high prices, to be burned as incense 

in the temples of Egypt. Judah, another brother, said, 

“What shall we make by it if we kill our brother, and then 

try to hide our sin? He is our brother and our flesh. Come, 

let us sell him.” 

Sold.—Joseph was quickly drawn up from the pit. The 

traveling traders saw his rosy face, his sturdy, strong limbs, 

and they knew he would make a useful slave, a good servant, 

A few words between brothers and buyers. Twenty pieces of 

silver was the regular market price for a slave under twenty 
years old, and at that the bargain was closed. Joseph was 
soon marching away, fastened in line with other prisoners, 

and an overseer to hurry them on, every hour farther and 
farther away from the brothers. Reuben came back; the 
pit was empty, his brother sold. Whatdid hedo? Noth- 
ing but to hold the guilty secret when his father was grieved 
and deceived. Did those sinful, envious brothers ever wonder 
what had become of the innocent boy whom they hated? 
Could they ever forget his tears and cries? 

Jacob.— What should they tell their father? How would 
they dare look in his face, and answer his questions? Their 
plan was to cover their sin with lying. They killed a kid, 
and stuined Joseph’s coat with its blood. They dared not 
carry it, but sent before by a servant the blood-stained gar- 
ment and the wicked story, “ This have we found: know now 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no.” Poor father! How 
well he knew that coat! “It is my son’s coat; an evil 
beast hath devoured him ; Joseph is without doubt rent in 
pieces.” Not one word that his sons or their wives or any 
one could say could comfort him, “I will go down to my 
grave mourning,” he said. Neither Reuben nor Judah told 
him that Joseph was not dead, but sold. They left him to 
grieve and mourn that he had sent his boy alone on that 
dangerous journey. 

Joseph.—Day after day he marched on, surely weary and 
homesick, in the burning sun by day and the chilling dews 
by night, needing the coat that had been so hated. He did 
not know how the sight of it had broken his father’s heart, 
or helped his brothers to deceive. In the slave-market ia 
Egypt, Joseph was sold to an officer in the guard of the king. 
Jacob had surely told his son how God had delivered him in 
trouble and fear, of his promise at Bethel, “I am with thee, 
and will keep thee.” No doubt, from Joseph’s heart went up 
many a prayer to his father’s God. Joseph certainly learned 
to love and trust in God while he was a boy. Suppose he had 
put it off until he should bea man! Was there anything to 
help him to begin after that time? As we study more of the 
life of Joseph, we shall see how true is our golden text, and 
that Joseph and Jacob and the wicked brothers all found it so, 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


LESSON OUTLINE. 


Make the story complete by reviewing last Sunday’s lesson 
and continuing with the entire chapter. As the story ends 
to-day with the grief of Jacob, touch upon this point inci- 
dentally, or leave it altogether, because a bright and hopeful 
climax has a quieting influence upon the class, and also be- 
cause a grief of this kind—a parent’s loss—will not touch the 
children at any point of experience. 

Arrange the points to be brought out; something in this 
way: : 

1. Danger of evil thoughts because 

2. Evil thoughts surely lead to evil deeds, 

3. God protects us from both. 

Make a great deal of the golden text by emphasizing the 
last clause, “God meant it unto good.” Tell the children 
who spoke these words, and under what circumstances they 
were spoken. Refer to the title of this lesson in completing 
the story, because the lesson leaves Joseph in the hands of 
the Ishmaelites, and a week will be too long for the children 
to remain in uncertainty of his fate. Let them know that 
God guided Joseph to a beautiful home in the palace of a 
king. Only hint at the king’s presents and kindness to him 


| as to be developed later. Older children might ask if Joseph 


ever wanted to go home again ; but these little ones will be 
quite satisfied to hear about a palace and a king. 


STORY DEVELOPED. 


First describe this scene: Joseph walking toward his 
brothers, dressed in his beautiful coat, which they all coveted. 
Describe the lonely pastures, far away from home and loving 
father ; the hurried whispering and plots of the brothers as 
he approached, then Reuben’s interposition. Do not dwell at 
any length on the premeditated wickedness. 





Joseph had brought. They did not care that Joseph, tired, 


Premeditated plans for good or evil are thoughts beyond 
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the comprehension of these children, who, as yet, act from 
impulse, and so this point need not be fully developed. How- 
ever, they can understand fully that the brothers longed to 
have Joseph out of their way because they wanted all the 
good things in his possession. 

Joseph was now in great danger. (Thought emphasized : 
Could these wicked thoughts and feelings hurt him?) Who 
was taking care of him? (For application, teach the golden 
text, with the last clause emphasized.) ; 


NOTES, 


The application cannot be final—aside from the value of 
the golden text as a closing thought—until next Sunday, 
when we shall hear of Joseph forgiving his brethren. 

The children may not understand about the pit. Tell them 
a little about the climate, rainfall, etc. 

In the middle of the blackboard draw a green line for the 
pasture; show where was the well, and where the brothers 
ate their lunch. 

At the left, mark off a place for Egypt, and at the right 
show where the caravan approached, and there draw the out- 
line of a camel. 

Show pictures of caravans, and explain how Joseph traveled ; 
also show any picture of Egypt, or of any object in Egypt. 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8. 


“Cast Him rnto a Prr.”—About the identity of the local- 
ity where this happened there can be no question. Dothan 
still preserves its ancient name, an upland plain of four or five 
miles extent, about twenty miles northeast of Shechem, sepa- 
rated from the plain of Esdraelon by a range of low hills, on 
the other side of which lies Jezreel. To the north of the 
plain isa small “tell” or hill, covered by the ruins of the 
ancient city of Dothan, and at the foot of which is a copious 
perennial spring. Across this plain, still uncultivated, 
but covered with rich herbage, runs diagonally the caravan 
route, from the bridge over the Jordan at the south end of 
the Sea of Galilee, from Damascus and Gilead to* Egypt. 
We may still see the long trains of Bedaween camels, laden 
with the wool and other products of the country, on their 
way to find a market on the banks of the Nile. It is inter- 
esting to note that, even to this day, there are several deep 
square pits dug in the plain, when, or for what purpose, 
we know not, probably to intercept the surface water, and 
evidently very ancient. Into such a pit as these the sons of 
Jacob thrust their youthful brother. The pit seems then 
to have been, as I have always found them, dry. 

“Spicrry AND BALM AND Myrru.”—These Midianite 
traders, we are told, were carrying into Egypt necéth, tzori, 
and 1ét,—translated in our version, “spicery,” “ balm,” and 
“ myrrh,”—all being the produce of plants which flourish in 
a hot, dry soil, and could not be produced in the moist allu- 
vial plains of Egypt, where forest and mountain brushwood 
are utterly unknown, The word translated “spicery” de- 
notes really the substance known in commerce as gum traga- 
canth, which is collected from the exudation of various 
species of astragalus, especially A. tragacantha, a small, thorny, 
leguminous plant, of which more than twenty species are 
found in Syria. The gum is collected from these dwarf 
woody shrubs by pass- 
ing a cloth over them 
while they are exud- 
ing under the heat 
of the sun. A few 
shepherds in Gilead 
still collect this gum, 
though it is no longer 
there an article of 
general commerce, 
The word translated 
“balm ” is the prod- 
uct of a well-known, 
desert-loving shrub, 
growing abundantly 
in Gilead (Balanites 
Aigyptiaca), “ zuk- 
kum” of the Arabs, 
the fruit of which 
has the appearance 
and shape of a very 
large olive, from 
which an oil is ex- 
tracted, still of great 
repute as a salve and 
a medicine through- 
out the East. [Other 
authorities regard, with good reason, the gum exuding from 
the mastyx tree to be the “ balm” of the Bible. This ever- 
green tree reaches a height of about fifteen feet, grew, as 
Pliny expressly states, in Palestine, and is found there to-day. 





ifer. 1. Section of the stem 
from which tragacanth exudes. 
2. of the shrub. 


used as incense in ancient Egypt, and has been found in the 
tomb of Thebes.] The word rendered “ myrrh” has nothing 
to do with what 
we call “ myrrh,” 
but is the gum of 
a kind of cistus, 
of which there are 
several species in 
Syria, from which 
the odoriferous re- 
sin known as “ la- 
danum” is pro- 
cured by the same 
method as “traga- 
canth.” The hills 
of Palestine are 
tinted in early 
summer by the 
abundant bloom of 
the large pink 
flowers of Cistus 
villosus and C. creticus, both of which yield gum ladanum, a 
very favorite perfume throughout the East, and which enters 
largely into the composition of frankincense, as used in the 
Roman Church. 

“Sotp JosEPH.”—Besides the products of the country, 
these Midianite traders; like their successors to-day, had no 
hesitation in adding to their profits by trafficking in slaves, 
—kidnapped it mattered not how. Slavery, white as well as 
black, was, at this period, a recognized institution in Egypt, 
and white slaves of both sexes were highly prized. Not only 
were merchants encouraged to trade ia them, but many of 
the wars, especially of Rameses IL, were no better than man- 
hunts on an enormous scale. The paintings on the temple 
walls represent the bringing in of slaves,—fair Asiatics as 
well as dark Africans, There can be recognized in these 
paintings the red-bearded Hittite, the slim Arab, the Scy- 
thian, probably, with the black beard and Jewish features, 
and the blue-eyed children of the north. Their razzias, es- 
pecially from Ethiopia, brought back thousands of captive 
negroes, to spend their lives in the toils under which the 
children of Israel groaned, erecting monuments to the pride 
of their conquerors. The Arab slave-hunter of Central 
Africa to-day has his prototype in the Egyptian of the days 
of Joseph. 


The College, Durham, England. 





Mastyx tree (Pistacia lentiscus). a, branch ; 
b, c, blossom ; d, e, t. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING. 


“THERE Passep BY MiIpIaANITEs, MERCHANTMEN.”—One 
of the sights so frequently seen in Palestine to-day, so inter- 
esting to all students of the past, will soon have disappeared. 
The long, winding caravans of camels and mules, drawing 
their slow length along through deep mountain pass and 
over broad plain, bearing the merchandise of the East, of 
Damascus, of Cairo, to fitting markets, together with the 
somewhat incongruous supplies from the far west, must soon 
now give place to the iron horse with his train of cars; the 
railroad and level macadamized track will speedily supplant 
the straggling footpath that carries us back to patriarchal 
days. Almost any day, standing in the little hill-surrounded 
plain at Dothan, you may hear the jangling of the bells,tied 
round the animals’ necks, announcing the near presence of 
the lineal descendants of these old merchantmen; and you 
will find them not over scrupulous in matter and manner of 
bargain, if only there is prospect of profit. For many of the 
shepherds and simple country folks these traveling dealers 
have for long been almost the only means of communication 
with the great world beyond. 

“Preces OF Sriver.”—The method of reckoning money 
in “ pieces of silver” is not now common in these parts, but 
many accounts are cast in “pieces of gold.” I was greatly 
interested to find in Upper Gilead—the region through which 
this caravan had come—the custom in full force still, in a 
more than usually interesting connection. I was inquiring 
as to their marriage customs, and was told that it is usual for 
the bridegroom to give to the parents of the bride a sum of 
money at the betrothal, the amount being regulated accord- 
ing to the position and means of the contracting parties. 
The bride, of course, is not one of the-“ contracting parties;” 
she occupies the position of Joseph. Said my informant! 
“We give the father of the bride so many ‘bags.’” This 
mystified me, and I asked what connection “ bags” had with 
the business. My question surprised him in turn. He was 
astonished to find any one so ignorant as not to know that 
the “bag,” or kis, is simply a convenient unit for reckoning, 
each kis being understood to contain a certain number of 
dhahabdt (“pieces of gold”). In their case, the “piece of 
gold” is usually the napoleon, worth about a huridred and 
eight piastres. 

“ REevuBEN ... Rent ns CLorues.”—The clothes are now 
very delicately “rent” in the East, and that more as a con- 
cession to custom than as any mark of real sorrow. A little 
cut is made in the breast of the garment, and the cloth 





According to Wilkinson, the fragrant gum of this tree was 


that, with the firstborn, privilege and responsibility are closely 
linked together, “If as leader im conflict he takes the chief 
glory in victory, in defeat he bears the heaviest blame. If 
he receives honor from the younger, he is also held largely 
responsible for their safety. 

“An Evi Beast.”—The jackal, the hyena, and in the 
wilder parts the wolf, are still common in Palestine, On 
Hermon and the higher Lebanons the brown bear has his 
haunts. More dreaded than any of these, but happily less 
common, is the leopard. In recent years several of these 
animals have wrought no littie havoc among the flocks, and 
spread consternation among the villagers in Upper Galilee. 
I was shown the skin of a very large leopard which had been 
brought down by a rifle-ball not far from el-Bukei‘ah ;.and 
two years ago I heard of one whose size, no doubt, vulgar re- 
port had exaggerated, but which, by its depredations, had 
almost driven to despair the shepherds in the uplands of 
Naphtali. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THEN AND NOW. 





STRIPPED 
IMPRISONED 
ENSLAVED 
MADE SORROW 
ON ACCOUNT OF 


THOSE 
MEN 


THEIR 
BROTHER. 





“ Am I my brother’s keeper? ”’ 
“ Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, 
... and makest him drunken also.” 





“ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER.” 
MEAN 


SURELY THE WRATH OF MAN SHALL PRAISE THEE. 





| YE 
GOD 


EVIL. 
GOOD. 


‘ 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. . 


* Jesus is mighty to save.” 

“ God will take care of you.” 

*“ Dark is the night.” 

“ Where is my wandering boy?” 

“Only a little while.” 

“ Brother, art thou worn and weary.” 

“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACEER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. . 

1. THE Prior (Gen. 87 : 12-22).—On what errand did Jacob 
send Joseph? What made it a dangerous task? (Gen. 34 
27-30.) What does thig commission show about Joseph ? 
about Jacob? What was the first thought of the brothers as 
they saw Joseph afar off? How did Reuben change their 
plans? Why? Reuben might have done a far more manly 
thing; what ? 

2. Tue Pir (vs. 23, 24).—How are men profited by strip- 
ping from another anything, like Joseph’s coat, that does not 
belong to them? How do men strip off from others coveted 
reputations? friends? business advantages? With what re- 
sults to themselves? What are some things that the strongest 
envy cannot strip from the world’s Josephs? © What sort of 
pit was this? How was this death the brothers chose for 
Joseph a more horrible one than that from which Reuben 
saved him? What are some modern ways of killing our 
brothers just by leaving them alone? Why are men indiffer- 
ent to these indirect murders? 

3. Tue BarGar (vs. 25-28).—What was particularly 
heartless about this meal? (Gen. 42: 21.) Who were these 
Ishmaelites? (Gen. 16:16.) Who were the Midianites that 
made up part of this company (v. 28) or of the tribe of Ish- 
maelites? (Gen. 25: 1,2.) Where was Gilead? What is 
spicery? balm? myrrh? Which of these is especially con- 
nected with our thought of Gilead? (Jer.8:22.) Why were 
these spices in demand in Egypt? How does Judah seem to 


have ranked in influence among the eleven? (Gen. 43 : 3, 8; 
44: 14, 16,18.) What do you think about the substitution, 
such as Judah proposed, of a lesser crime for/a greater? 
What was the value of a shekel? its weight? What does 





slightly torn down. Reuben’s anxiety illustrates. the fact 


the Bible say about the value of slaves in those days? 
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(Exod. 21:82.) Now that slavery is abolished, how are men 
and women still sold by their brethren ? 

4. Tue Lie (vs. 29-32),—What is the danger of postpon- 
ing, as Reuben did, the helping or the*saving of others? 
Why is it that all sins are likely to lead to lying? The 
brothers sent messengers to do their lying for them ; did that 
make their sin less, or greater? Why? Why is sin always 
cowardly ? 

5. Tax Resuxts (vs, 33-36).—What is sackcloth? How 
was it worn? How long did Jacob's grief last? (Gen, 42: 
38; 43:14.) Whiat must have been the most severe punish- 
ment received by the evil brothers? What good came to 
Joseph from this experience? And what good to his entire 
family ? to the Jewish nation in later years? Why is it that 
these good results do not in the least excuse the evil deed? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


1. Why was Joseph hated by-+his brothers? 2. When they 
got him into their power, how did they plan to kill him? 
3. How did they dispose of him at last? 4. What second 
sin did they commit, to cover up the first.one? 5. How 
must the brothers have been punished? 6. What became of 
Joseph? 7."How did God bring good out of this great evil? 


B-ston, Maas. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. How many times was Joseph aold? 2 Who sold him 
each time, and to whom? 3. What other ways to get rid of 
him did his brothers talk of, or try? 4. To what other sins 
did selling Joseph lead them? 5. Against what evils does 
their history warn us? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The wrong of discord in the family was shown in Ilgst 
week’s lesson. The growth of evil consequences of such dis- 
cord is shown in the lesson of this week, Love grows by its 
exercise, and envy and jealousy and hatred grow in the same 
way. Love in the family must be fostered in order to be at 
its best. Envy and jealousy in the family must be repressed 
in each heart, in order to keep these evil passions from domi- 
nating the life. 

Joseph’s brothers little thought when they first gave place 
in their hearts to dislike of their brother, because of their 
father’s partiality for him, that they would come, through in- 
dulgence in evil thinking and speaking, to be ready to kill 
him, and would actually sell him into slavery; and risk the 
breaking of their father’s heart. But they repressed love and 
fostered hatred, instead of fostering love and repressing 
hatred; and the evil consequences of their course were just 
in the line of nature. 

All the members of the family seemed to be more or less 
at fault in this matter, and they all suffered in consequence. 
The father was partial to his son Joseph, and unwisely 
showed his partiality to his other sons. Joseph was conscious 
of being a favorite, and unwisely emphasized to his brothers 
the fact of his being so. The brothers were selfishly envious 
and jealous, and gave free play to their evil thoughts. In 
consequence of these faults the father suffered, and Joseph 
suffered, and the brothers of Joseph suffered. The best way 
of avoiding the consequences of evil thinking and of evil 
doing, is to avoid the doing or the thinking of evil. And 
the best way of avoiding evil thinking and doing, is by cul- 
tivating and exercising the spirit of love in the heart and 
in the household. 


ADDED POINTS, 
Sight promotes love in a loving heart, and sight promotes 
hatred in a hating heart. 


Cold prudence may prompt men to refrain from a crime, 
when a sense of right has no sueh power. 


“beautiful land” of Iowa; none more practical than 
that found in the state, county, and township Sunday- 
school associations. These organizations are literally 
home-missionary societies, seeking the co-operation of 
all Christians to reach all with the influence of Bible 
instruction. They are equally religious educational as- 
sociations, seeking the best methods of Bible study, and 
elevating the standard of teaching. Because of the in- 
terdenominational character of these forms of applied 
Christianity, they are able to do for all Sunday-schools 
what no denomination can do even for its own. 

The earliest form of such effort in Iowa sprung from 
no outside influence, nor even from the worthy impulse 
to follow a valuable precedent. Thirty-five years ago 
earnest-hearted ministers and equally earnest laymen in 
the eastern part of the state were in the habit of meet- 
ing informally to discuss the means of reaching the 
rapidly increasing population of the section with re- 
ligious instruction, The Sunday-school, as the most 
flexible, came to be the most favored instrumentality, 
The emergencies of the field often made these meetings 
interdenominational. The thought that organization 
was the only effective method of reaching persons beyond 
the limited circle of individual influence grew in their 
minds until it crystalized in the formation of several 
Sunday-school associations so near the same time that 
the precedence would be claimed by various counties. 

The benefits which came to the field from these or- 
ganizations were large. When a systematic view. was 
taken of a county, communities without any public re- 
ligious teaching were found with surprising ease, When 
these localities were made known through the agency of 
the association, frequently a particular denomination, 
because of favoring circumstances, would “ occupy ” by 
planting therein a Sunday-school. More frequently a 
heterogeneous population made denominational effort 
void. A committee from the association would organize 
an interdenominational school. Soon preaching services 
would be established, often by different ministers in 
turn; and in cases not a few, according to the law of 
the survival of the fittest, it is to be supposed, a church 
would be organized, and a house of worship built, All 
over Iowa churches are to be seen having such an origin. 

The benefits which came. to the schools represented in 
the annual conventions of these associations clearly in- 
creased their.efficiency. Child-nature is the same, what- 
ever its denominational environment. Hence principles 
and plans advantageous in one school were found of 
equal value in many another. 

In June, 1863, steps were taken by these organized 
counties toward the establishment of a state association. 
These plans did not materialize until September, 1865. 
The field of the county association was broadened in 
the state organization, but its aims remained. “ More 
Sunday-schools,” “better Sunday-schools,” have ever 
been the foci around which the state association has 
revolved. 

With such an origin, as would be expected, the 
state association has ever recognized the county associa- 
tions as the unit of value in the work it would do, count- 
ing itself happy as it approached nearer and nearer to 
fabled Briareus, rather than Hercules, Better a hundred 
strong arms (county associations) than the strength of a 
hundred arms in one. 

The state association constantly keeps its fingers on 
the pulse of effort in each county, counsels, advises, sug- 
gests. The experience of its broad outlook gives it a 
right to speak with authority, but not with dictation. 


If money is to be made by 0 lemer- crime, the loner looks The intense individuality of Iowa people cares less for 


more than the greater. 
Opportunities of evil promote evil. It were well if oppor- 
tunities of good promoted good to the same extent. 


the prestige of a great’pame than for helpful deeds, 
An annual convention is not considered the ultima 
thule of the organizations, The associations, in the in- 


One sin calls for another. Lying is easy to a murderous | teTim between their meetings, secure a perfect explora- 


heart. 

A life of hypocrisy is often a consequence of a single crime. 
It is comparatively easy to commit or to refrain from the first 
wrong act, but no man can limit the results of such an act 
when once committed, 





WORK AND WORKERS, 








IOWA SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. | 


BY MATTIE M. BAILEY. 


The demand of the hour is for an applied Christianity. 
Standing, however, firmly on the defensive, will not suf- 
fice. The needs of mankind must be met, and all lifted 
to higher levels of opportunity. 


tion of the field, gathering pertinent facts and reliable 
statistics. At the conventions these are presented to 
the people, who are thereby made intelligibly conscious 
of the needs of their home field, Such a consciousness 
is the cornerstone of intelligent effort. What has been 
done? What needs to be done? How best can it be 
done ?—these are the vital queries of the ideal conven- 
tion, both in reference to the reaching of needy fields 
and the making of established schools more efficient. 
Such practical efforts commend the associations to the 
hearty good-will of all churches, even in the midst of an 
‘intense and aggressive denominational activity, for they 
employ in valuable ways unused Christian resources. 
By securing a mutual understanding, they aid the 
churches to avoid misdirected efforts, and prevent waste 
of activity and money. Through the agency of the 
county or towosbip institute, teachers of all denomina- 








There are many responses to this demand in the! tions are more thoroughly qualified for their work. 


These institutes, occupying from two days to a week, 
and supplementing the conventions, give definite in- 
struction in the best methods of Bible study and teaching 
for the smallest outlay of time and money. In favored 
centers, denomiriational gatherings for such purposes 
are possible. Let these agencies be as highly organized 
as practicable, large spaces would yet be left un- 
touched, did not the association secure for them such 
opportunities. 

The official paper, owned and controlled by the state 
organization, makes no attempt to furnish comment or 
exercise on the Sunday-school lesson. Its space is d 
voted to association news and plans, méthods of teach 
ing, and other forms of practical Sunday-school work, 
It also publishes the Bible and didactic studies of the 
Towa State Sunday-school Association course, Persons 
passing a written examination on these studies receive @ 
diploma from the state association, and seals for each 
additional year of study, 

Very profitable has been found the practice of issuing 
Sunday-school bulletins to the press of the state, giving 
facts regarding the efforts of both state and, county or- 
ganizations. Not only are the columns of religious 
papers open to these, but the daily and weekly news- 
papers courteously give them space. These bulletins 
fre often issued on postal cards, never exceeding that 
space in length. 

Beneficial results have been secured by insuring a 
certain degree of permanence in the executive board of 
the state association. While the fitness of all officers is 
tested by an annual election, the executive committee of 
twelve members is so constituted that the term of office 
of but three expires each year. Thus the plans of the 
organization are preserved from sudden or violent change, 

To reach the undeveloped Sunday-school work of 
Iowa, the association is emphasizing three lines of en- 
deavor. First, house-to-house visitation. Thus an in- 
vitation is carried to every family in the field to attend 
church and Sunday-school. Where denominational 
preferences are expressed, that church assumes responsi- 
bility for further effort to reach the family, Otherwise 
the persons found to be non-attendants are apportioned 
to the various churches and schools, and thus a definite 
responsibility is definitely placed. Results have been at 
once surprising and gratifying. Hand in hand with 
such effort the second line of endeavor has gone; namely, 
the organization of home classes, Our third specialty at 
this time, more thorough training for teachers, has met 
cordial response. 

No hint of novelty here. The state association spends 
no time in seeking for some strange thing, knowing that 
ites constituency cares less for new and glittering gene- 
ralities than for tried and practical plans in meeting 
every-day difficulties, 

Many blessed results are indicated in the fact developed 
at the last state convention, that, while the attendance 
of the public schools of Iowa had increased, during the 
previous year, one and one-fifth per cent, the increase 
in Sunday-school attendance had been four per cent, 
We find no place for doubt or discouragement except in 
neglected duty. 


Shenandoah, Iowa, 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN Q. ADAMS, PRESIDENT. — 


1, The organization with the above name is the only 
national Boys’ Brigade in the United States, It had its 
beginning in the First San Francisco Company, organized 
in Westminster Presbyterian Church, August 10, 1889, 
The national organization was formed in December, 1890; 
reorganized and incorporated March, 1894; and has its 
headquarters at 305 Larkin Street, San Francisco, Cal, 

2, From the first i} has worked in fullest sympathy 
with the parent Brigade in Great Britain, and had its 
cordial approval. It adopted the essentials of the Brigade 
movement there, only making such additions from time 
to time as seemed necessary in order to adapt it to the 
work in this country. It, therefore, rightly claims to be 
the representative of the original Brigade, and earnestly 
protests against other organization of later growth asing 
the name “The Boys’ Brigade.” The law of Christian 
courtesy forbids such use, and we hope that it will not 
be violated. 

3. It now numbers over three hupdred enrolled com- 
panies, scattered in twenty-five states and territories, 
connected with ten or twelve of the leading denomina- 
tions of the country. 





4. The National Council is composed of representatives 
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chosen according to a given ratio from the different 
states. This body elects a board of eleven trustees, to 
whom is entrusted the guidance and control of the Bri- 
gade,*subject to the review of the Council. The trustees 
do not form a legislative body, work under a published 
constitution, and assume no control over the local com- 
pany. The trustees are the ingorporated body. 

5. The proper church officers control the company, 
and appoint or approve its commissioned officers, who 
are Christian young men. [ft is kept in closest touch 
with the church and denomination to which it belongs. 
Mo higher military title is conferred than that of captain. 
The drill, Bible-class, and missionary society are essen- 
tial features of the company. 

6. Battalion and state councils are encouraged, the 
former being composed of two or more companies in a 
given place, or belonging to the same denomination. 

7. The Boys’ Brigade Courier, the official interna- 
tional organ (United States and Canada) of the Brigade, 
is published in San Francisco, It is a bright and attrac- 
tive monthly, full of Brigade news. 

8. The trustees publish a manual and other necessary 
supplies, which can be obtained at headquarters, from the 
secretary, E. A. Girvin. 

9. The Brigade invites examination. As the means of 

reaching and saving the boys it has already proved @ 
grand success. It growth has been rapid, in the number 
of companies exceeding the number of societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the first four years of its wonderful 
history. The outlook is encouraging. We confidently 
expect to enroll more than a thousand companies before 
two years have passed. We bespeak for it the intelligent 
interest and the earnest prayers of God’s people. Its 
supreme and only object is stated in the words of its Con- 
stitution in this country and Great Britain : 
- “The object of the Brigade shall be the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the promotion of 
habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self-respect, 
and all that tends toward a true Christian manliness,” 


San Francisco, Cal. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_———_. 


RECENT POETRY* 


The widespread tendency toward realism in latter-day 
literature has not been without its effect in that division 
which, above all others, demands imagination and an 
avoidance of photographic methods. Even in poetry, at 
home and abroad, the student finds the watchwords of real- 
ism in an advance guard of younger writers who prate 
of truth to nature as if art were not always a refinement 
and selection of nature, a “ fact seen through the prism 
of an emotion,” as it has been happily expressed. 

Such a recent book as Italian Lyrists of To-day, edited 
by G. A. Greene, who furnishes a perceptive and charm- 
ing introduction, and has been successful in Englishing 
his originals, is a case in point. Of the thirty odd poets 
represented in the work done since 1880, the leaders— 
men like Carducci and Gabriel D’Annunzio—belong to 
the band of the Veristi,—the realists who elect to return 
to pagan meters and ideals, or give transcripts of homely 
life and nature in diction stripped of all ornateness; or 
yet again, befoul their pages with the bizarre, the fleshly, 
and the horrible. The impression gained by reading 
the volume is that of affluent technical skill, an exten- 
sion of motives and subject-matter, and an increased 
subjectivity. The diapason of music has been extended, 
perhaps; but deep inspiration and the adequate handling 
of large themes are lacking, except in a man like Car- 
ducci, who, of all the modern realist poets of Italy, is 
easily first in giftand power. The ethical import of the 
movement, in which liberty not seldom becomes license, 
is meager, the conception of poetry as something dis- 
severed from spiritual beauty too frequent to please an 
old-fashioned taste. 


* Italian Lyrists of To-day: Translations from Contemporary 
Italian Poetry. With biographical notices by G. A. Greene. 12mo, 
pp. xxxv, 232. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 

Prairie Son By Hamlin Garland. With decorations by H. T. 
gg 15mo, pp. 164. Cambridge and Chicago : Stone & Kim- 


Poems Here at Home. B 


Pictures by 
E. W. Kemble. 16mo, pp. 
$1.50. 


James Whitcomb auer. 
e Century Co. 


, 187. New York: T 


Poems. By William Watson. With portrait. 12mo, pp. 238. New 
York: Mocellin &Co. $1.25. 

Such as They Are: Poems. By be gay * Wentworth and Mary 
ame a= pene. 12mo, illustrated, pp. iii, 74. Boston : Roberts 


so and re. ae. J. Dawson. 16mo, pp. 139. New York: 
Macmillan & Co, $1.25. 

White Memories: Three Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T Whitney. Sq. 
Svo, no paging. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1. 


A good illustration of this school among our own 
younger poets is afforded by Hamlin Garland’s Prairie 
Songs. Mr. Garland, as fictionist and verse-maker, is a 
vigorous, even blatant, prophet of realism. Possessed 
of unquestionable talent, he rides his hobby to his own 
fall more often than not. He has a perpetual chip on 
his shoulder for those who humbly disagree with him, 
or find any literature worth attention previous to the 
day of Bret Harte. His verse lacks art often, but it is 
picturesque, vigorous; breezy, and ‘at times honestly 
pathetic, as in the brief lyric “Slain.” The book does 
credit to its publishers, with its dainty titlepage, wide 
margins, and binding in green and gold. 

It is realism in some of its better moods and aspects 
that we get in James Whitcomb Riley’s latest volume, 
Poems Here at Home,—a representative collection of 
his more recent work. The critics will always divide 
into hostile camps over the Hoosier poet. Some will 
have it that he is mawkishly sentimental ; that he makes 
dialect a cloak to cover the prosaic and the barren ; that 
he is unartistic. Others find in his song, musig, pathos, 
the breath of the open, the drop of human blood that is 
precious in life or literature. Yet it would seem that 
Riley’s realism is of a true and wholesome sort, and that 
he is, within his limitations, a natural poet. Nor is his art 
so despigable as some would have us think, Few more 
artistic sonnets have been written in America than “ When 
She Comes Home,” which introduces the volume, and 
few more beautiful. ‘‘ Bereaved” is a very lovely lyric, 
and for homely, genuine feeling, couched in the speech 
of common folk, that goes to the heart and endears the 
bard to thousands of readers, apart from all the critics, 
“The Absence of Little Wesley,” and half a dozen more, 
must be named. Grant that this Western singer waxes 
prolix and unpoetical at times; yet the real thing is in 
him, and his ideal, voiced in the swinging, noble-“ Poet 
of the Future,” is one no verse-man need be ashamed of. 

But there is already evident a distinct reaction from 
this realism of the day. In fiction it takes the form of 
the romantic and picaresque tales by Conan Doyle, 
Stevenson and Hall Caine; in verse, writers like the 
American Emily Dickinson and the English William 
Watson witness thereto, the latter’s “ Poems” being 
lately published in an augmented edition. 

Mr. Watson’s work is ideal in aim, firm in technic, 
classical in form, relying on weighty thought, simple 
language, and a chastened music, together with an im- 
aginative quality that is most welcome. Here, more- 
over, are none of the forced linguistics, nor the bald 
handling of facts which characterize too many of the 
realists. Whether he turns a deft, pregnant epigram or 
couplet, sings so large-mooded and fine an elegy as the 
Lachryme Musarum, or writes a calmly noble memo- 
rial like Wordsworth’s Grave, he has always dignity, 
uplift, and the poet’s guerdon of flowing numbers. It 
is a comfort that one of our younger men has won 
popular success with work of such worth. That it is 
sophisticated, smacking of the study-lamp not seldom, 
is no whit against it; a great artist without sophistica- 
tion is an absurdity. Mr. Watson hasa rare gift for 
sonnet-making; his meditative, cultured muse takes 
kindly to this exquisite art-form. Indeed, he undertakes 
none of the forms of lyric verse without being secure in 
it. That so young a man makes such broadly ethical 
and pure poems is a happy sign of the times, and deep- 
ens one’s regret in hearing that he has again suffered a 
mental breakdown. 

Nor has the blight of realism fallen on the collabo- 
rated work of Thomas W. Higginson and his wife Mary. 
Their modestly named and pretty book, Such As They 
Are, contains verse which, while minor in its unpreten- 
tiousness and limited scope, is sweet and enjoyable, 
lacking neither in art nor in honest impulse. Colonel 
Higginson’s sonnets, An Egyptian Banquet and The 
Horizon Line, would rank high in any sonnet-anthology ; 
and his wife’s The Anchored Dories is a charming poem. 
A sincere love for and appreciation of nature runs 
through the book, making it an antidote to morbidness. 

The work in verse of W. J. Dawson, an English poet, 
is another example of the reaction from realism. His 
Poems and Lyrics are of a quality and kind to associate 
them with Mr. Watson’s song. Thoughtful, serious 
poems they are, of intellectual weight, having a most 
acceptable poetic diction, based on such models as 
Byron, Keats, and Shelley, with an occasional hint of 
Swinburne; showing, too, an impassioned lyrical gift of 
song, as in the very musical The Wind’s Daughter, and 
with a noble power in blank verse, in which such strong 
and suggestive pieces as The Earth’s Voice, and Pilate 
at Vienne, are written. Mr. Dawson dwells much on 





The Jacobean Poets. Edmund Gosse. l6mo, pp. vi, 226. New 
York; ote a. 








both man and nature is as ethical as it is full of genuine 
poetry. Mr. Watson and Mr. Dawson are living protests 
against the vulgarity and prose of some of our latter-day 
work in verse. * 

Clad in a seemly dress of white and gold, and felici- 
tously named, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s White Memories 
contains memorial poems of Phillips Brooks, John G. 
Whittier, and Lucy Larcom, good portraits being given. 
Mrs. Whitney’s more familiar way is prose, but her 
verse is sincere, elevated, and breathes a spirit of faith 
and reverence, as well as of personal affection and ap- 
preciation. The volume with its heavy paper and 
luxury of margins and blank pages makes the handsome 
effect so often secured by the Riverside Press. 

This is not only the age of new deeds and creeds in 
poetry—and literature generally ; it is also a time of ex- 
ploiting the old. Careful editing, and the clearing up of 
dark corners and byways, are as typical of the present 
as are venturesome experiments in realism. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s volume on The Jacobean Poets is an example. 
He is a specialist in the literary history of England, 
following the great creative burst which prodticed Shake- 
speare and his fellow-dramatists, and developing into the 
formal and neat verse-writing of the eighteenth century. 
The main merit of the present volume is its more careful 
characterization of the playwrights and poets who wrote 
in the days of the first Charles, and who have been care- 
lessly called “ Elizabethan” by earlier critics. Obscure 
writers, too, are named, and given their place, and the 
result is a better understanding of the work which led 
up to the Restoration drama than has before been fur- 
nished, The study is illuminated by Mr. Gosse’s charm 
of style, and frequent keenness of literary judgment. 





Congressional Manual of Parliamentary Practice: Deduced from 
the Rules and Rulings of the Congress of the United States, 
By J. Howard Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbian University. (Sq. 16mo, pp. vii, 112. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents.) 


Parliamentary Tactics : For the Use of the Presiding Officer and 
Public Speakers. Arranged by Harry W. Hoot. (16mo, 
pp. 52. New York: TheScientific Publishing Co. 50 cents.) 


How often does;it occur that a question arises as to 
the proper parliamentary proceeding in business meet- 
ings! It is to furnish a-solution to difficulties of this 
sort that these books have beem prepared. In the preface 
to the “ Manual ” the compiler says that he has “deduced 
from the Rules of the House and the Senate, House 
Journal, and Congressional Globe, a complete system of 
rules adequate for the governing of any assembly.” The 
“Tactics” quotes, as its authorities; Roberts, Cushing, 
Matthias, Jefferson, and Crocker, adding that “ when 
the authorities differ, the view most comformable to the 
latest and most thoroughly established usages of parlia- 
mentary practice has been accepted.” The books will 
be of especial value, as is stated on the title-page of the 
“Tactics,” to presiding officers. The “Manual” con- 
tains an idex of ‘‘Tabulated Rules Relative to Motions,” 
while the pages of the “ Tactics” are so arranged with a 
marginal index that any subject may be turned to at 
once by glancing along the margin of the book. The 
practical nature of these subjects is shown by the index- 
headings of the pages, such as “‘ Quorum,” “ Reconsider,” 
“To Amend,” “ Forms of Voting,” “ Fix Time to which 
to Adjourn,” “‘ Lay on the Table,” and namerous others. 
Not the least point in favor of both books is their size,— 
they may easily be carried in the pocket. 


Massachusetts: Its Historians and its History. An Object 
Lesson. By Charles Francis Adams. (12mo, pp. iii, 110. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1. ) 


There seems to be a reaction in the Bay State against 
over-praise of its founders, and, like all reactions, it goes 
as far wrong in the other direction. Professor Brooke 
Adams’s Emancipation of Massachusetts was a grossly 
unfair depreciation of the Puritan ¢éolonists and their 
divines. His brother, Charles Francis Adams, in his 
Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, and in the 
present volume, is not much behind him. He is less 
passionate, but hardly less one-sided. Neither of the 
brothers recognizes the first duty of the historian,—to 
look at the subjects of history with sympathy. Neither 
of them tries to appreciate “that great impulse which 
drove across the sea.” They find the Puritans not only 
behind our own age, but behind a very few of their 
contemporaries, in the matter of toleration of religious 
dissent.’ And on this basis they build their condemna- 
tion of those who directed the policy of the state. 
Jonathan Edwards, of course, comes in for his share of 
condemnation when the eighteenth century is reached. 
Mr. Adams thinks so little of him that he describes the 
state as barren of notable books between Cotton Mather’s 





subjective spiritual themes, and his interpretation of 


Magualia and Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. This 
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js not the estimate of Frederick Maurice 
and Leslie Stephen, as critics, though 
both of them are widely removed from 
agreement with Edwards’s theology. 


John B. Gough, the Apostle of Cold Water 
Vol. XI.” American Reformers Series). 


y Carlos n. With portrait. aga 
pp. xiv, 336. New York: Funk & 
nalls Co. $1.50. ) 


Mr. Gough was an American citizen, 
though of British birth. His public utter- 
ances were, for the most part, to American 
audiences, and his words and deeds had a 
large share in the ennobling of our own 
young manhood, Therefore his life record 
is worthy of place in this series of biog- 
raphies of American Reformers. Nor is 
this a superfluous effort in view of pre- 
viously written works, For the brilliancy 
and value of the services which this 
“ Apostle of Temperance” rendered to 
the world fully warrant this new setting 
of the main facts of his life. The author 
possesses one of the first qualifications for 
a good biographer,—a full sympathy with 
the man of whom he writes. His style is 
not faultless, but a warmth of sentiment 
and an originality of expression give to 
each fact, with its associated moral lesson, 
a positive significance. The silent tribute 
to sacrificing motherhood and to wifely 
devotion, which nearly every page of the 
book makes evident, is worthy, of recog- 
nition. A full index wiil help to a com- 
prehensive grasp of the temperance re- 
form movement. Scores of notable names 
here appear as more or less associated with 
Mr. Gough in the course of his career. 








Verses. By Christina G. Rossetti, (12tho i 
236. London : Society for promotes chr 
tian Knowledge. New York 
Young & Co. $1.60.) 


Mr. Swinburne pronounces Cardinal 
Newman and Miss Rossetti to be the two 
chief. poets of our sacred literature, In 
her later years, Miss Rossetti has devoted 
her pen almost entirely to religious prose 
and verse. The poems of this volume are 
collected from three volumes in which 
prose and verse were blended. They are 
rearranged here in a new topical order. 
The qualities of her verse are both Italian 
and English, as might be inferred from 
her origin. She has the Italian subtlety 
and simplicity, and the English practi- 
cality and good sense. More than any 
other modern poet she recalls George 
Herbert, but with a grandeur of move- 
ment, and a freedom from the fantastic, 
which are not characteristic of the older 
poet’s Temple. On the other hand, she 
lacks his wide range of interest in all that 
is in the earth, and his distinct apprecia- 
tion of the pleasant aspects of a world on 
which he is turning his back. To her it is 
only “a vain shadow,” “‘ mouldy, worm- 
eaten, grey : vain as a leaf from a tree.” 
He, on the contrary, feels as keenly as the 
veriest worldling all the charm and attrac- 
tion there is in it. The book is very pret- 
tily printed, with the text-enclosed in red 
lines. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A little over ten years ago the first com- 
pany of The Boys’ Brigade, consisting of 
three officers and thirty boys, was formed 
in Glasgow, Scotland. Since that time the 
Brigade has steadily grown, until it now 
numbers over twenty-one thousand boys 
in England, while companies have sprung 
up in all parts of the United States, A 
small book has been published by The 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, giving a brief history of the move- 
ment, and containing full instructions for 
organiaing and carrying on a company. 
This Hand-Book of The Boys’ Brigade has 
been compiled largely from the English 
literature on the subject, by the permission 


The price of the book is fifty cents. 


A young man’s words to young men, 
giving advice of a very helpful and prac- 
tical nature concerning business or pro- 
fessional life, are contained in a booklet 
entitled The Young Man in Business. 
The one who gives the advice is Ed-. 
ward W. Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mr. Bok’s own career gives 
ample evidence that he is fitted to speak 
on this subject. Merely to read the twen- 
ty-three pages of the booklet is stimulat- 
ing. To act upon all the truths and sug- 
gestions contained therein would mean, 
to a young man, the solution of many 
common perplexities and difficulties, and 
real progress ‘in the line of his vocation. 
A portion of the matter contained in the 
booklet first appeared in The Cosmopoli- 
tan for January, the remainder being 
found on Mr. Bok’s editorial page in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal for March. The 
two articles are now reprinted in this form, 
in response to a general demand, and pub- 
lished by The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. The price of the booklet is 
ten cents. 








- BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the cifculation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 145,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 


of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a brain and 
nerve food, ‘for lecturers, teachers, students, 
clergymen, lawyers, and brain-workers gen- 
erally. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Do you use evaporated cream 
unsweetened condensed milk, at desire the best ? 
Then obtain your Borden's Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream, which ranks first in 
=~ Prepared by Bow York Condensed Milk 


Boys’ Brigade in the United Kingdom. 
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speech. 38 


Bible story. 


publishers. 


pages tohexeid) inches). 


Kadesh-barnea. i"? 


southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book’ 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 
and four full-page illustrations. 


of centuries of discussion. 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. 


-day life. 


manly living. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
19 pages, with illustrations (547% inches). 


Price, 20 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


Price, $2. 


Price, $3. 


Hints on Child-Training. ,.4° 


311 pages (514 7% inches). 


Price, $x. 


Teaching and Teachers. 4°23 fT ee oe tand. 
book on Sunday-school teaching 


A Model Superintendent 


Tt is an object es, showing how 
a fine steel portrgit o! { Mr, Haven, 


8% ‘inches). 


Principles and Practice. 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principl| 


A ta 200 pages per book (44x i 
eo $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a Bla ~ 4 


pages (534 7% inches). 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of 
students at Northfield, Their practical lessons bear 

on present duty, and are an incitement to 
{in one volume of 53 pages (544X7% inches). 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 2808 at 48 
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A sketch of the life and work of H P. 
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The Ten Commandments a: as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the + owing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


SEE Ms GND PUD coccseree ceovoscecsccesonszenestosuntes $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
jnpe eed $1. =A @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL OLUSS. 
school or ony r of scholars. 
wilt! supplied wit tin A “many copies a may be de- 
red, od the following yearly club rates : 
Re ny number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual ad addresses, $1.00 each, 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
° — each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
person only, and ° mames can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
popers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to ipa 1 addresses at $1.00 each, and partiy ina 
goereg age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office. 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school Fee their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. a > ow to 
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have this privilege, but can have a copy 
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Answers 


Beginning, with the April number, The Scholar’s Maga- 
zine, in addition to its present centents, will publish each month 
a series of questions to be answered in writing by the scholars. 
These questions are given each week in The Sunday School 
Times, under the head of Questions to be Answered in Writing. 
Those for each lesson of the month will appear in The Scholar’s 


Magazine on the page opposite the lesson to which they refer, 


with blank spaces for the written answers, 


The awakening of a new interest in home study is only 


one of the many advantages to be gained by the use of these 


. 


questions. 


Send for a free specimen copy of The Scholar’s Magazine, 


and examine its plan as a whole, and the Question plan in par- 


ticular. Its other attractions include stories and poems by the 


best writers for the young, and brief, pointed lesson helps suited 


to the younger scholars. Subscription price: .Five or more 


copies, to one address, 12 cents each per year. Single copy, 


25 cents per year. Specimen copies fre« 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_ @_———. 
MIZPAH., 


[By Ellice Lacie. ] 


Yes, brief our parting meat shall be, 
And few our parting tears 

The Lord shall watch ’twixt me and thee, 
Through all the coming years. 

His eyes shall be our guiding light, 
Wherever we may roam 

Like beacon-fires that burn at night, 
To lure the wanderer home. 


We will not fear that time or ghange 
Our perfect trust can dim, 

No shadow of a wrong estrange 
The hearts that rest in him; 

But should they for one hour forget, 
For one faint hour be cold, 

The Lord shall watch between us yet, 
His love our love shall hold. 


Beloved, when we reach apart 
The valley lone and dread, 

Which, side by side, and heart to heart, 
We once had thought to tread, 

His faithful rod, thy staff and mine, 
Through all the ways shall be 

The comfort of his grace, a sign 
Still, between me and thee. 





THE YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS, 


[From “* The young Man in Business,” by 
Edward W. Bok.) 


The average young man in business to- 
day is nothing more nor less than a plod- 
der—a mere automatic machine. He 
comes to Jis office at nine o’clock in the 
morning, is faithful in the duties he per- 
forms, goes to lunch at twelve, comes back 
at one, takes up whatever he is told to do 
until five, and then goeshome. His work 
for the day is done. One day is the same 
to him as another; he has a certain rou- 
tine of duties to do, and he does them day 
in and day out, month in and month out, 
His duties are regulated by the clock. As 
that points, so he points. Verily, it is 
true of him that he is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. No special fault can 
be found with‘this work. Given a particular 
piece of. work todo, he does it just ass 
piachine would, Such a young man, too, 
generally considers himself hard-worked, 
—often over-worked and under-paid, won- 
— all the time why his employer 

n’t recognize his value and advance 
ue is salary. “1 do everything I am told 
to do,” he argues, “ and I doit well. What 
more can I do?” 

This is simply a type of a young man 
which exists in thousands of offices and 
stores. He comes to his work each day 
with no definite point nor plan in view; 
he leaves it with nothing accomplished. 
He is a mere automaton. Let him die, 
and his position can be filled in twenty- 
four hours, If he detracts nothing from 
his employer’s business, he certainly adds 
nothing to it. He never advances an 
idea; is absolutely devoid of creative 

powers; his position remains the same 
after he has ey in it for five years as 
when he came to it. 

Now, I would not for a moment be un- 
derstood as belittling the value of faith- 
fulness in an employee. But, after ail, 
faithfulness is nothing more nor less than 

ative quality. By faithfulness aman 
- | Can hold a position a lifetime. He will 
keep it just where he found it. But by the 
exercise of this single quality he does not 
add to the importance of the position any 
more than he adds to his own value. It 
is not enough that it should be said of a 

oung man that he is faithful,—he must 
be something more. The willingness and 
capacity to be faithful to the smallest de- 
tail must be there, serving only, however, 
as a foundation upon which other qualities 
are built. . 

A substantial business success means 
several things. It calls, in the first place, 
for concentration. There is no truth so 
potent as that which tells us that we can- 
not serve God and Mammon, Nor can 
any young man successfully serve two 
business interests, no matter how closely 
allied ; in fact, the more close the inter 
ests, the more dangerous are they. The 
human mind is capable of just so much 
clear thought, and generally it does not 
extend beyond the requirements of one 

ition in these days of keen competition. 

f there exists a secret of success, it lies, 
perhaps, in concentration more than in 


| any other single element. Duriag busi- 


ness hours a man should be in business. 
His thoughts should be on nothing else. 
Diversions of thought are killing to the 
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best endeavors. The successful mastery 
of business questions cails for a al 
interest, a forgetfulness of self, that can 
only come from the closest application 
and the most absolute concentration, 

go so far in my belief of concentration to 
business interests in business ea tA to 
argue that a young man’s personal letters 
have no right to come to his office address, 
nor should he receive his social friends at 
his desk. Business hours are none too 
long in the great majority of our offices, 
and with a rest of one hour for luncheon, 
no one has a right to chop off fifteen 
minutes here to read an irrelevant per- 
sonal letter ' 
talk with a friend whose conversation dis- 
tracts the mind from the problems before 
it. A young man cannot draw the line 
between his business life and his social 
life too closely. 


Stagnation in a young man’s career is 
but a synonym for starvation, since there 
is no such thing as standing still in the 
business world of to-day. Either we go 
backward or we go forward,—we never 
stand still. When a young man fails to 
keep abreast of the possibilities of his po- 
sition, he recedes constantly, if uncon- 
sciously perhaps. The young man who 
progresses is he who enters into the spirit 
of the business of his employer, and who 
points out new methods to him, advances 
new ideas, suggests new channels and out- 
puts. There is no moredirect road to the 
confidence of an employer than for him 
to see that any one of his clerks under- 
stands hie business even better than him- 
self. That young man commands the 
attention of his chief at once, and when a 
vacancy occurs he is apt to sep into it, if 
he does not forge over the shoulders of 
others. Young mn who think clearly, 
cam conceive, create, and carry out, are 
not so plentiful that even a singleone will 
be lostsight of. Itis nospecial art, andit 
reflects but little credit nm any man to 
simply fill a position, That is expected 
of him; he is engaged to do that, and it 
is only a fair return for a certain payment 
made. The art lies in doing more than 
was bargained for; in proving greater than 
was expected; in making more of a posi- 
tion than has ever been made before. A 
quick conception is needed here; the 
ability to view a broad horizon; for it is 
the liberal-minded man, not the man of 
narrow limitations, who makes the success 
of to-day. A young man showing such 
qualities to an employer does not remain 
in one position long. ° 

Two traps in which young men in busi- 
ness often fall are, a disregard for small 
things, and an absolute fear of making 
mistakes, One of the surest keys to suc- 
cess lies inthoroughness. No matter how 
great may be the enterprise undertaken, a 
regard for the smal things is necessary. 
Just as the little courtesies of every-day 
life make life the worth living, so the 
little details form the bone and sinew of a 
great success. A thing half ov three- 
quarters done is worse than not done at 
all, Let a man be careful of the small 
things in business, and hs can generally 
be relied upon for the greater ones, The 
man who can overcome small worries is 
greater than the man who can override 
great obstacles. When a young man be- 
comes 80 ambitious for large success that 
he overlooks the small things, he is pretty 
apt to encounter failure. There is noth- 
ing in business so infinitesimal that we 
can afford to do it in a slipshod fashion. 
It is no art to answer twenty letters in a 
morning when they are, in reality, only 
half answered. When we commend brev- 
ity in business letters, we do not mean 
brusqueness. Nothing stamps the char- 
acter of a house so clearly as the letters it 
sends out. 

The fear of making mistakes keeps many 
& young man down, Of course, errors in 
business are costly, and it is better not to 
make them. But at the same time I 
wouldn’t give a snap of the finger for a 
Foung man who has never made mistakes. 

ut there are mistakes and mistakes; 
some easy to be overlooked, others it is 
better not to blink atinany employee. A 
mistake of judgment is possible with us 
all; the best of us are not above a wrong 
decision, And a young man who holds 
back for fear of making mistakes loses the 
first point of success. ... 

So far as a young man “sowing his 
wild oats” is concerned, . . . it has always 
seemed a pity to me that the man who 
framed that sentence didn’t die before he 
constructed it. From the way some peo- 


ple talk, one would imagine that every 


or fifteen minutes there to |; 
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healthful, more delicate; more 
economical than lard for 
shortening, frying and 

for every cooking use. 
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This food product represents an advance step of 
civilization—the beginning of a pure food era. 
It fully supplies the want that lard only 

{t is at once, more 


have occasion to buy lard, buy Cotto- 


Sold in 3 and 5 Ib. pails. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
: Montreal, San Fran 


e 
The 
, great 
success of 
| Cottolene has 
called out many 
imitations. They 
resemble Cottolene as 
gilt does gold--in appear- 
ances only. The quality, 
delicacy and merits of Cottolene 
are inimitable. The next time you 


instead. You will be 
repaid for the experi- 
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What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter 


Nature will not allow the 
1 clogging of the pores to 
=< long, hence, in- 
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What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remedy, when not duetoes 
constitutional humor, is CuTicuRA Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and heals irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. PorrzR Dru@ 
anp CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 


flammation, pain, swelling 
and redness. 
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“ WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If 90, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
for us. Ladies can as as wellas gentlemen. Address 
8. I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















man had instilled imto him at his birth a 
certain amount of deviltry which he must 
get rid of before he can become a man of 

onor. Now, what is called “sowing wild 
oats’ is nothing more nor less than self- 
degradation toany young man. It doesn’t 
make a man one particle more of a man 
because he has passed through a siege of 
riotous living and indiscretion when he 
was nineteen or twenty; it makes him 
just so much lésg of a man. It dwarfs his 
views of life far more than it broadens 
them. And’ he realizes this afterward. 
And he doesn’t know one iota more of 
“ life,” except a certain phase of it, which, 
if it has glitter for him in youth, becomes 
a repellent remembrance to him when he 
is matured. There is no such thing as an 
investigating period in a man’s life; at 
one period it is as important to him to be 
honorable and true to the teachings of his 
mother as at another. 


No young man-need seek this “ darker 
side of life” of which my correspondent 
speaks. The good Lord knows that it 
forces itself upon our attention soon 
enough. It does not wait to be sought. 
A young man need not be afraid that he 
will fail to see it. He will see plenty of 
it, and without any seeking on his part 
either. And even if he does fail he is the 
gainer. There are a great many things 
which we can accept by inference as exist- 
ing in this world. It is not a liberal edu- 
cation to see them. Too many young 
men have oe itch to see wicked: 
ness,—not indulge in it, as they are 
quiet to explain, but simply to see it, 

ut the thousands of men who have never 
seen it have never felt themselves the 
losers, If anything, they are glad of it. 
It does not raise a man’s ideal to coome 
into contact with certain types of man- 
hood or womanhood which are only re- 
moved from the lowest types of the ani- 
mal kingdom by virtue of the fact that the 
Creator chose to have them get through 
the world on two legs instead of four. 
The loftiest ideal of womanhood that a 
young man can form in his impression- 
able days will prove none too high for him 
in his yeare of maturity.. To be true to 
the best that is within a man means, 
above all, to be an earnest believer in the 
very best qualities.of womanhood. Let 
him take by inference that there are two 
ype of women, the good and the bad. 

t he will be wiser and happier if he 
associate only with the former. There 


to every one of the contrasting element. 
No young man has, therefore, a valid ex- 
cuse for seeking the latter. 

A broad view of life, my dear fellow, 
means the cultivation of a mind that can 
take in every part of the horizon of the 
truest living; that can see good in every- 
thing; that nccepts the good, and rejects, 





are hundreds of good women in this world | 


not investigates, the bad. Leave that to 
some one else todo, The outlook from 
thre wheel-house of an ocean steamer is far 
better than it is from the stoke-hole. 
Curiosity may lead some people to go 
down and look into the stoke-holes of 
life, but, take my word for it, you will find 
the atmosphere purer and the vision 
clearer if you stay in the wheel-house. 
To see “the wheels go round” is a very 
instructive thing to do in directions where 
the motive is a good one, prompted by 
lofty ideas. But some “wheels” are far 
better unseen. Satisfy a healthy curiosity 
always, but shun the other kind. There 
is no satisfaction to be had, and a man 
whose curiosity overcomes him is always 
disgusted with the poor return he receives 
for his trouble. 

The young man who reaches manhood 
without a knowledge of the dark and 
vicious side of human nature is far better 
off than the one who hasseen it. He will 
lose nothing by not having seen it; not 
an ounce less of ae will be meted out 
tohim. But he will feel prouder himself, 
and men will respect him infinitely more 
for the strength of his will-power. 


————_—— 














Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $ 125. 


A wheel designed for the fal use 
of lady riders only, and equiped more 


fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 


While in this icular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 


bia Model 36, it can be to 
correspond with the lighter 4 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals taste of every woman in the 
land. he cfu cquake, a ented 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Peston. ew Yorke _Chlenge, ‘Marton. 

















DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCIIA. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD, 


It not famfliar with them, mention The onty 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wo: 
double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 





JERGEY CITY. N. Jd. 
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HARTFORD -- 
_SAFETIES. 





Have You Seen Them? 





These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.00, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
HMartferd laner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 

Our CATALOGUB is sent free to 
anyoue sending their address to 


THE HARTFORD -CYOLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CASH CAPITAL. 
Heserv 





$500,000.00 
© for Reitnmeurance and 
alleother sapen .2,106,141.72 
Serpius over all Liabilities,...... 76,078.74 
TOTAL ASSETS. JAN. 1, 1804. 
$2,683,115.46. 


THOS. H,. MONTGOMERY, President. 
: HICH s RD MARIS. Sec. and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec, 
WM. J. DAWBON, Sec. Agency Dept. 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery Charlies P. Perot, 
israel Morris, 4 Jos. k. Glilingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charlies 8, elen, 


‘ Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
Jobn 8. Gerbard. 


LOMBARD 
Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
N. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Barotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Sapotro. Quick 
work can be done with Sarorio. Common soap 
and dlbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SuPoxio, No, 37, 












Playing, 


or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 


\to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’ GOOD SEN 
Corset Waists. ad 


Worn by over a million 
, Misses and children, 
p buckle at hip for 
supporters. 
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another pair Free if 
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If r dealer hasn't them, write to 
JULIUS KAYSER, New York. 
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Not all Teaching 
is Teaching. 
“teaching ” 


What is “teaching”? You say 


that you are a “teacher:” what 
do you mean by that#? You say 


that you are “ready to teach” 


used in making 
Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is named on the label. 
Cleveland’s is simply a 
pure cream of tartar 


no ammonia. 
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Everybody will admit that not 
all teaching is what it ought 
to be. Whether it be gene- 
rally admitted or not, it is 
certainly true, that a great deal that bears the name of teach- 
ing is by no means entitled to that name; that although it is 


in name, it is not teaching in fact. 


Vague Notions 
of Teaching. 


your class: what do you mean by that? You say that you “have 
taught” your class: what do you mean by that? 
of those who call themselves, or are called by others, “ Sunday- 
school teachers,” have a clear idea of what “teaching” is ? 


How Many 
‘**Teachers’”’ 
are Teachers? 


How many 


There are two ways of answering 
that question; and the answers 
would be a long way apart. Until 
each one of those 
knows what teaching is, he is un- 


” 


“ teachers 


able to decide for himself whether, 
he is a teacher in fact, or only “ateacher” by the record. Yet it 
makes a vast difference to a Sunday -school whether ft “has 
teachers who fi// their places, or only teachers who Ao/d them, 


These hints, together with hunareds of others, are discussed 
in H. Clay Trumbull’s ** Teaching and Teachers.” 
is not only the best book on the Sunday - school teacher’s work, 
it is the only book that treats with system and with thorough- 
ness the teaching process and the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher in both instruction and influence in and out of the class. 
It has no rival in this field. The teacher who has not yet had 
the benefits of this work ought to hasten to secure them. A 


book of 390 pages, size 534 x7%, 


bound in cloth. 


This: book 


Price, $1.00. 


At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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THE STANDARD PAINT FOR 


Sample Card and Descriptive, Price List free by mail. si 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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Asbestos Roofing, Felt, Steam ;_Boller Coverings, Fire-Proot Paints, Etc. 
87 MAIDEN. LANE, NEW YORK. 
JERSEY CITY. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON. LONDON. 
CHEAP PRINTING. 
$3 PRESS ete. Circular 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however. an advertisement 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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FOK THE BADY. 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 








No flower so adorns the garden or lawn as does the 
Gladiolus, or is so fine for cutting for decorating rooms, 
churches, dining-tables, halls, stores,: offices, etc.’ It is 
truly the king of summer flowers, and is as easily grown 
in any soil or situation as a potato. Plant in rows or in 
masses at any time from April to July; they bloom dur- 
ing July, August, and September. The flaming 
spikes of bloom, three to four feet in height, and of the 
most fascinating colors of every shade and combination 
imaginable, make a show which no other summer flower 
can equal. We grow Gladiolus by the million,—the 
largest stock in oy world, covering 150 acres thickl 
lanted, — and offer the very choicest varieties at the fo 
wing extremely low prices to induce people to try our 
superior bulbs. are so fine and so cheap that every 
lover of flowers should plant them by the hundred or 
thousand. Bulbs sent by mail, post-paid. Order at 
once; this offer will not appear again, 
Mixed colors, all sorts, extra fine, 30 cents per doz., 
2.00 per 100. . é 
Mixed colors, all sorts, second size, fine flowering bulbs, 
15 cents per doz., $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per rooo. 
Mixed colors, all sorts, third size, but blooming size, 60 
cents per roo, $5. 


1000. 
Lemoinei Hybrids {Orchid Gladiolus), mixed colors, 


grand! ul, 25 cents per doz., $1.50 per 100, 
s Named Cladiolus, 5 fine colors, white, yellow, 
ink, and blotched, the 5 for ro cents. 


15 Named Gladiolus, the 15 finest varieties, $1.00. 

SP OFFER. For -~ yor we will send 

mail, -paid, or extra large y express 

a, ona a of the following: the t5 nd 

named varieties, 25 Lemoinei Hybrids, and 100 finest 
mixed sorts, making in all a grand collection. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
pe Xt AH. Fe 
Seeds, Bulbs & Plants, Nursery Stock. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and 
reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new, every 
line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze 
violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. 
Nothing like it ever before seen. We offer new and 
special strains of Flower and V ble seeds, all the 
standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of kind. 
Milligns of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; 
also new and rare Fruits. The greatest collection of rare 
things for the garden ever ted, and all at moderate 


= Do not fail to see this wonderful book catalogue. 
t FREE if any of the above Bulbs are ordered. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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